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9 
‘Aras! they had fen friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy dwells in realms above, 
' And life is thorny, and youth is vain, 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 


Christabel. 


Amone the greatest calamities to which recently settled countries are 
subject, are the desolating fires which rage in the forest, destroying much of 
its most valuable growth, spreading thence to the fields, fences, and buildings 
of the farmers, depriving him at one blow of both shelter, and means of 
subsistence. ‘The great fire,’ as it was emphatically called, which ravaged 
so large a part of this State, and the neighboring Provinces, in the autumn 
of 1825, can scarcely have passed from the remembrance of any of those 
who witnessed its effects. Some of those were by no means confined to the 
vicinity of the fire—the whole atmosphere, for hundreds of miles, was filled 
with cinders and dense smoke—of itself a very serious evil. Many a heart- 
rending tale of loss of property, and even of life—and many a hair-breadth 
escape from peril, not excelled in interest by the most high wrought fictions 
are related of that period. Anxiety was depicted on every face, while the 
cases of actual suffering were numerous and distressing. Some lowered 
themselves into wells—others retreated to the beds of rivers, covering them- 
selves with wet blankets, thankful by these means to preserve life from the 
destruction which had involved their all—while the exceeding dryness of 
every thing left no security to those who had escaped ruin today, that they 
should be equally fortunate tomorrow. The author ventures to hope that 
the following sketch may possess some interest for such readers of the 
Magazine as love to dwell upon scenes illustrative of our own history and 
manners. 

* * * * . rs * 

‘ Brother, you are deceived in him—you do foul injustice to his Christian 
patience, to the noble magnanimity of his nature.’ 

‘Magnanimity! yes of that kind which looks to be rewarded for the 
contempt of a brother, by the love of a sister. Nay, Grace! spare that 
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indignant blush ; I know him well—he is crafty, and under the mask of 
pretended friendship and forbearance, conceals a deep design. It is his 
nature—he showed it in boyhood. Do you remember how his cunning 
mildness was ever getting the better of my rasher, and, though | say it, more 
generous temperament ”” 

‘Yes, Charles—I do remember those happy days of childhood, ere our 
father’s warm friendship was chilled by digcord and misunderstanding. 
When we were like children of one family—pursuing the same studies— 
loving the same sports—and even sharing with each other, all our childish 
griefs and joys. Henry was then as a dear brother to us. Do you not 
remember how he always took a full share of the blame for those scrapes 
which your own impetuosity had brought upon you both; and how once 
when in your boyish passion you repeatedly stryck him—instead of returning 
the blows, he merely confined your hands—though his cheek glowed like fire 
at the insult—saying, “I will not strike you, for you are litiler than I.” Ah, 
Charles, is it possible you can recur t@those days, and yet apply the harsh 
terms of servility aud cunning to traits’Sich as these.’ 

‘I do remember this, and I acknowledge it ungenerous.’ 

‘Then be equally candid with regard to this family quarrel, and confess 
that # is bis Christian virture, and not fear or cunning, which keeps him 
from taking any part in it.’ 

‘ Well, Grace, even if it is so, is it showing a particle of manly spirit to be 
skulking in this manner, endeavoring by his private attentions to you, to 
worm himself into your affections, contrary to the known wishes of your 
father and brother ?” 

‘Do you call it skulking, because he forbears to force his society upon 
those whom he knows from repeated experience would repulse him with 
coldness and scorn? Does it not show a spirit too noble to brock insults, 
which his prineiples of peace forbid him to resent? He has no reason to 
avoid me, for I have done nothing to offend him. As to his regard for me, 
what but a purely friendly motive can induce him to possess it? What can 
he expect from any of us, to advance any selfish interest 2” 

‘Heigho, Grace! I should think your mirror would supply you with a 
very fair motive for his conduct. Ah, Grace! if his presumption had been 
always met with the coldness it deserved, I should not now have reason to 
fear his arts.’ 

‘ Brother, your suspicions are most unjust and derogatory both to Henry and 
your sister. I solemnly believe that his feelings towards me are only those 
of a brother—and if you wish me to promise never to marry Henry Baldwin 
without your consent, I can safely do so, for I am sure I shall never be 
asked. But when you ask me to treat with distrust and unkindness an old 
friend, from whom I have never received any thing but the most disinterest- 
ed regard, you ask too much. Neither filial nor sisterly love can excuse me ‘ 
for being unjust.’ 

‘Well, sister, I will not quarrel with you now at parting, perverseas you 
are. I must return—Ellen will wonder at my long absence ; besides, Iam 
fearful from present appearanees that the fire may be down upon us again 
to-day, and if it does, this wind will blow it upon my own premises.’ 
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‘Do you indeed think so? 1 had hoped that source of danger had nearly 
passed, we have had so many day’s respite.’ 

‘No, I fear not. I have no confidence that the little sprinkling of rain we 
had the other night, was of any essential service. This is just the kind of a 
hot, sultry day for fires to rage. Come, Bella, you are now more than half 
way home, and I suspect you can walk the rest of the way, without any 
trouble.’ So saying, be sat down his little sister of five or six years, whom 
he had hitherto carried in his arms. He extended his hand, ‘ Grace, we part 
not in anger ?” i 

‘ No, indeed, my dear brother—I hope we shal! never seriously differ on 
this or any other subject.’ 

‘ Enough, enough, girl—come, kiss and be friends. There, good bye,’ and 
with mutual adieus they parted. 

* 


Grace Harwood was the daughter of a man who, many years since, when 
the mania for speculating in Maine lands first raged, in conjunction with his 
friend, Col. Baldwin, had purchased thousands of acres, in the wilds of 
Penobscot—expecting to realize rapidly a splendid fortune from its sale, and 
from the timber with which it was loaded. Finding, however, that their 
visionary profits gave no evidence of tangibility than by making large 
demands upon their purses, in the shape of taxes, while very few purchasers 
appeared—they both resolved to become residents upon the lands, that they 
might by their personal inspection, redeem as far as possible what was 
confessedly a bad speculation. They selected romantic and elevated situa- 
tions, in immediate neighborhood, and for many years relations of the 
utmost harmony and confidence subsisted between them. As has been 
previously stated, their families were united by the most intimate and tender 
ties. Surrounded, by all the substantial comforts of life—possessed of inde- 
pendant cultivated minds, and leisure to gratify their tastes,—blessed with 
lovely and affectionate children, they were happy, and counted that a 
- fortunate day when they first formed the resolution to abandon all the 
delights of society, for life in the then untamed forest. Alas! a change 
came over this fair picture. Col. Baldwin was a very mild man, of con- 
ciliatory and popular manners. He was indulgent and benevolent in his 
dealings with the settlers, while Mr. Harwood, with equal good will in his 
heart, was rash and impetuous in his temper, and frequently domineering in 
his conduct. He was chagrined to perceive that he was far less beloved by 
them, and consequently that his influence gradually decreased. Difficulties 
also began to spring up in the adjustment of their respective rights to the 
land they had purchased in common—difficulties which they would once 
found it easy to settle, but which now grew into tedious and interminable 
disputes, each step removing them still further from an amicable arrangement. 
Every trifle added fuel to the fiame, till at length Mr. Harwood was irrecon- 
cilably offended, and in a moment of towering passion, he requested Col, . 
Baldwin never to enter his house again. ‘I certainly never shall, replied 
his friend, a bright hectie gleaming on his cheek, ‘but you shall, always be 
welcome to mine.’ 

Up to this period Col. Baldwin bad been more grieved than angry at the 
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estrangement of his earliest friend, but a continued series of injuries will 
rouse the resentment of the mildest unsanctified heart, and he now began to 
return the hatred of Mr. Harwood, if not with equal violence, with a depth 
and strength which bid fair to render it quite as permanent. His son looked 
with anguish upon the progress of the quarrel, but took not the slightest part 
in it. He inherited all his father’s equanimity of temper, and had imbibed 
from his mother’s teaching and example all her Christian principles of 
forgiveness. Scrupulously avoiding the slightest allusion to the points in 
dispute, he strove by even greater kindness than before, to show that his 
friendship was undiminished. Not so Charles Harwood—he embraced his 
facher’s quarrel with all the ardor ofa similar temperament. Forgetting his 
once warm attachment, and not able to comprehend Henry’s more elevated 
motives of action, he accused hitn of meanness and servility, and could only 
attribute his conduct to some selfish motive. He soon thought this object 
was to win his sister Grace, who, his fraternal partiality taugnt him was a 
prize for which any man might well contest. The conviction only added to 
his rage, and he sought every opportunity to instil into her mind all his own 
prejudices. Her thoughts, affections, and tastes, however, had too long 
flowed in the same channel with Henry’s to be easily turned aside. When 
scarcely sixteen, she had had the misfortune to lose her mother, at the birth 
of the little Isabella, who thus became at once both her care and her solace. 
That mother, with her dying breath, had confided Grace to Mrs. Baldwin’s 
care, and conjured her to spread over her tender years the shield of a mother’s 
counsel and love—a duty which that amiable woman faithfully discharged. 
Henry and Grace had thus both drank at the same fountain of instruction— 
both had become enamored of those precepts of heavenly. wisdom, upon 
which she seemed herself to act instinctively, and which she sought to 
make both the principle and the habit of their young souls, 

A few months: previous to the morning on which Charles made the 
renewed attempt related above, to win his sister over to his own opinion of 
Henry, she had been bereaved of this second mother. It was natural that 
she should now, more than ever value his sympathy and friendship,—be 
more than ever unwilling to give up his society, who from similarity of 
character, was so well able to supply the place of the friend she had lost. 
Her father, knowing how deeply she was attached to the Baldwins, could 
not find in his heart to forbid all intercourse between the families, and till 
the death of Mrs. B. she was a frequent and beloved guest at their house. 
For obvious reasons, she was there now much less, but so long as her father 
did not positively require it, she did not feel herself called upon to avoid the 
frequent interviews which Henry sought in various ways to obtain. Mr. 
Harwood even carried his consideration for her further. He would sometimes 
forbear his severe vituperations upon both father and son, when he beheld 
the eyes of his beloved child suffused with tears—for she never attempted 
to oppose the current of his anger with words—she only employed those 
truly feminine weapons, patience and hope. On the morning in question, 
as she walked along with her sister, her heart was deeply engaged in musing 
upon her brother’s words, and she asked her conscience the serious question 
whether truth would quite warrant her positive assertion that she should 
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never be asked to marry Henry Baldwin? Yet she would not acknowledge, 
even to herself, that such an inference ought to be drawn from a certain 
change which she had observed in his manner toward her, of late. ‘It must 
be,’ she argued, ‘only the softening influence of grief which throws such an 
unwonted tenderness into his looks and tones. I pray that it may be so,’ she 
mentally ejaculated, ‘for should it be otherwise, then am I indeed unfortu- 
nate. My father would never consent, even if I wished it—and such a wish 
avowed would strike a finishing blow to all friendly intercourse. Oh, 
dissention and discord! how I wish that the reign of the Prince of Peace 
would speedily come, and forever banish your hideous forms from the earth. 
How happy we once were, before ye visited our homes,-and how miserable 
ye have since made us. My father, 1 fear, will never again wear his former 
unclouded brow and smile. And 1-—must I, too, yield up my early—perhaps 
too dear friend ?” 

Absorbed in these and similar meditations, the childish prattle of her 
companion fell unnoticed upon her ear—a circumstance so strange that the 
little girl repeatedly gazed into her face, wondering what was the matter 
with sister Grace. Then she would stray away from her side, to gather the 
few wild flowers the drought and the lateness of the season still left standing, 
thinking these must surely rouse her—‘ for sister Grace always loved flowers.’ 
Even these were received in passive silence, and at length Isabella ceased 
her unavailing efforts altogether, and walked alung by her side, almost as 
grave as her sister. Just as they were turning into a pleasant bye-path that | 
led more directly towards their house than the one they were traversing, she . 
sprang forward with a joyous shout, clapping her hands and exclaiming, 
‘there’s Henry; now, Grace, look up.’ Grace raised her eyes, and saw 
indeed that the approaching horseman was the subject of her secret medita- 
tions. He alighted from his horse, and fastening the bridle round a stump, 
instantly joined them. 

For a moment the suspicion Charles had suggested glanced athwart the 
mind of Grece. It was a little singular that he should always happen to be : 
so opportunely whenever she walked ont. She, however, instantly dismissed 
the surmise that he had any improper motive for so doing, as unworthy of 
herself and of him, and returned his salutation with her usual frank cordial- 
ity. As they slowly sauntered along, in that intimate converse, so delightful 
to congenial souls, Henry’s manner and language almost unconsciously 
assumed a cast but too significant of the hopes he sometimes dared to 
entertain, in spite of all obstacles. Even Grace seemed to lose, in the 
perfect enjoyment of the present moment, all remembrance of the gulf 
which divided them. Absorbed in each other, they were entirely unconscious 
of the frightful danger that lay in their path, and was rapidly approachings . =, 


* * * * * * 
























































‘What makes me so.warm, and choke so?’ cried their little companion, 
coming back from her straggling walk, and seeking by fanning herself with 
her bonnet, to gain some relief from the hot and suffocating air. Now that 
Henry’s attention was called to the circumstance, he indeed perceived that 
the smoke and heat was fearfully increased. ‘The fire is upon us,’ he 
exclaimed in alarm. ‘I hear it roaring. Why did 1 not notice it before ? 
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Grace, we must cxert ourselves to reach the border of the woods and get 
into the open land, before it cuts off our passage. Come, Isa, I will carry 
you.’ 

‘Do, Henry, think of yourself—do go back and secure your horse; the 
poor animal may be destroyed before you can return. I can take Isabella 
in my own arms, and it cannot be much further before we shall be in safety.’ 

‘No, no, Grace, I shall not leave you till I see you safe out of the woods. 
You will need all your strength to get there in season, without carrying Isa. 
Charlie can escape by breaking his bridle, and 1, you know can return home 
by the other road.’ 

‘ But I have heard that horses were always frightened by fire, and were 
more apt to run into it, than to fly from it.’ 

‘Well, 1 should be sorry to lose my faithful Charlie—but don’t speak of 
his life, when yours is in danger.’ 

Again they relapsed into silence, and hurried forward, but what was their 
dismay to discover upon going a little further, that their efforts to escape in 
tLat direction were frustrated—the fire was already raging betweén them 
and the open lands, To retrace their steps and endeavor to regain the 
highway before the destroying element should cut them off in that direction | 
was now their only resource. ‘The child, frightened and uneasy, had sobbed 
herself to sleep in Henry’s arms; while Grace, overcome with heat, and 
almost suffocated with smoke, would have thought herself utterly unable to 
proceed another step, had not life been at stake. The danger of their being 
surrounded by fire was every moment growing more imminent. Heury 
dared not express the fears he felt. He still pressed on, cheering his com- 
panion* with look and word, and occasionally lending her the aid of his 
hand, in surmounting obstacles, while he cast frequent and anxious glances 
at the progress of a stream of fire that had somewhat diverged from the 
main body, and which he feared might reach the spot where their path 
joined the highway.before they could. 

Notwithstanding their peril, they could scarcely help gazing with admira- 
tion upon the sublime spectacle around them. ‘Tbe heat and drought of the 
préceding summer had rendered all the dead wood in the forest as combus- 
tible as tinder;—the leavesy parehed and withered, had fallen from the 
living trees; the bogs and miarshes were nearly all entirely dry, and every 
obstacle to the progress of the flames seemed to be removed. On, on they 
came, leaping and roaring, now catching from one tree to another, and 
instantaneously running to its topmost verge ;—now flashing with sudden 
brilliancy, as they seized upon a collection of brushwood; now fiercely 
raging as the decayed trunk of some noble tree seemed to offer a slight 
—_— to their wrath ;—here snapping and crackling among the evergreens, 

a. a of resin rendering them an easy prey ; and there, advancing 
se d, with a speed surpassing that of the fleetest horse. 

For a moment Henry’s stout heart yielded to despair, as he saw that what 
he feared had actually taken place. The stream of fire he had_so anxiously 
watched had already passed between them and the road. Grace dropped 
exhausted upon alog—and lying his sleeping burden upon the ground beside 
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her, Henry clasped his arnis around the almost fainting girl, as he exclaimed, 
‘ Yes, Grace, ’t is vain to try longer, we must die.’ 

‘ Die, Henry 

‘Yes, my beloved, ’t is true, but we will die together—forgive me, dearest, 
if in this awful moment I dare tell you what I have long felt(—and he 
poured into her passive ear the strong expressions of a love which he felt to 
be undying, eternal. 

His words recalled the current of life to the pale face of his companion. 
She raised her head that had fallen upon his shoulder—the color rushed 
once more to her cheek, and she looked at him for an instant with an ex- 
pression, rapid as it was, that told him his sentiments found a response in 
her own bosom. At such a time all minor feelings were thrown into the 
back ground—there were no disguises, no. embarrassment—they only knew 
that they loved, and that they must die. 

‘Yes, Grace, we shall die united,’ exclaimed Henry, as he once more 
pressed her unresisting form to his bosom— nothing can sepfgrate us now.’ 

‘ Better so than to live alienated,’ whispered she. ‘In the mansions of our 
Father in Heaven all is peace, and joy and union.’ 

‘And have we not received the promise that there our Saviour has provided 
a place for us,’ responded her companion. 

Together they knelt upon the earth, and offered up the spirit’s sincere 
prayer of faith and submnission—‘ Thy will be done.’ They were roused by 
the cries of Isabella, who, pulling Henry by the arm, wildly exclaimed, 
‘take us away—take us away from the fire, do Henry.’ 

He started to his feet-—* There may be,—there is yet one chance—this 
wind is of some advantage to us; it carries the fire along in nearly a straight 
line—we have still an open space on our left, and ’t is possible may gain the 
highway by making a circuit. Rouse yourself, dearest Grace,’ said he, as he 
tenderly raised her upon his arm, imprinting a kiss upon her lips that were’ 
still moving in prayer, and once more called back her thoughts to earth— 
‘We have yet something to live for. Do you and Isabella follow me as fast 
as your strength will permit. If I can gain the road and find Charlie, by 
his aid we may yet escape. Keep as near to the right as the heat will allow, 
and mind the direction of my voice. If I do not succeed I will rejoin you 
in a few moments. 

Grace took the hand of the terrified child, and with a mental ejaculation 
to Heaven for help, she once more dragged her weary limbs in the direction 
Henry pointed out. Hope revived with exertion; occasionally the sound of 
his voice reached her, and cheered her on. At length it ceased altogether— 
blinded by the smoke, her dress, and even her face and hands frequently 
torn by the bushes through which she scrambled, she knew not whether she’ . 
was advancing in a right direction, or straying still further from safety. 

In the mean time Mr. Harwood was a prey to the most distressing anxie-, 
ties. From his elevated situation, he saw the first risings of the fire, and 
perceiving the danger that his son‘s dwelling would be in,.he was upon the 
point of setting off with his men, to his aid, when the thoughit occurred to 
him that this was the very morning his daughters were:to return home, after 
a visit.of a few days to their brother. In a moment he saw the full extent 
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of their peril. Undoubtedly, however, they had started early, and he hoped 
they would reach home in a few moments ; still they came not. He went 
to meet them by the private path, wishing to ascertain their safety before he 
started to aid his son. But here he was met by the fire, so unexampled was 
its progress—and in an agony of fear he returned, mounted a horse, ordered 
his servants to follow him, while he went round by the road, hoping they 
had taken that safer though more circuitous course. He met Col. Baldwin 
on a similar errand, for the latter had learned that his son had taken, not 
long since, this very road. Sympathy drew the hearts of the parents strongly 
together. Indeed, that of Col. B. had been long prepared for a renewal of 
their old intercourse. On her death-bed, Mrs. B. had earnestly entreated 
her husband, by all his hopes of meeting her in heaven, to discard from his 
busom every vestige of hatred and ill-will, and to seek a reconciliation with 
Mr. Harwood, as a religious duty. Humbled as well as deeply affected by 
her loss, her pious exhortations, aided by the upbraidings of conscience, had 
full opportunity to produce their destined end. His feelings were much 
softened, and Christian principle constrained him to go to Mr. Harwood with 
words of peace upon his lips. Lingering pride forbade— Why should I 
make the first advances? I never injured him; I stand ready to accept the 
slightest appearance of amity on his part—but I cannot confess what I never 
committed.’ 

The events of the morning threw down the last citadel of reserve,—his 
heart warmed towards his old friend, and he rode by his side, endeavoring 
to suggest such hopes as might relieve his frantic fears. Perhaps they had 
not left their brother’s—Henry might reach there before they started—if so, 
he would warn them. Thus, hoping and fearing alternately, they rode on, 
though they were soon hopeless of rendering any assistance. The fire was 
already between them and the objects of their search. They stopped irres- 
olute what course to pursue. In the intervals, when the roar of the fire was 
partially stilled, some-thought they heard the galloping of a horse along the 
road—but nothing could be seen through the dense atmosphere. 

* * * * * * * 


‘Grace, Grace, where are you? once more shouted Henry in a cheerful 
tone, which to her great joy seemed very near her. In another moment he 
joined them, and with his assistance they soon reached the road. He had 
found that they were much nearer to it than he at first supposed. Fortu- 
nately upon coming to it he had heard the frightened neigh of his horse, as 
he galloped hither and thither, and was able to attract and sooth him by his 
well known voice—though he could see only a few paces through the smoke. 
Leaving him in a place as remote as practicable from the fire, he once more 
sought and soon returned with lis companions. He stripped off his own 
coat to wrap around the little girl, and guarded Grace’s face and neck as 
much as possible by the slight shawl she wore. He was about placing her 
on the steed, when the fall of a tree near them renewed all his frantic terrors, 
and it required all Henry’s skill to coax him once more into docility. 

‘Tie your handkerchief round his eyes—I have heard that horses may 
thus be rendered manageable in a fire.’ 

‘True, true, Grace—I had forgotten that,’ and he bound his bandanna 
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slightly over thé head of the horse, so as to conceal the glare, but not the 
road immediately before him. He seated Grace behind the saddle, and 
holding Isabella in his arms, bounded on before her. ‘Now, Grace, put both 
your arms around me, and come what will, do not let go—remember it is a 
struggle for dear life. Come, Qharlie, I have always treated you as a friend 
—now prove yourself a faithful one in this fearful straight.’ 

The noble animal, as if he understood his master’s exhortation, sprang 
forward, scarcely conscious of his treple burden. Though he bounded over 
the ground with the fleetness of a deer, Henry saw with dismay, as the 
breeze occasionally wafted away the smoke, that he did not gain upon his 
enemy. By much the largest stream of fire was still on their left, and the 
wind carried it forward in a direction that would sweep across the road, 
before they could reach the open lands, unless they could outstrip its speed. 
Of this he had little hope. Still Charlie flew onward, and still Henry spoke 
cheeringly, though his heart sunk within him. At length they reached the 
critical point—they mounted a little hill, and the hopelessness of their situa- 
tion burst upon them in its full extent. 

‘May God preserve us,’ exclaimed Henry, ‘for vain is the help of man.’ 

‘My father! oh, my father!’ murmured Grace in the same breath. 

The fire had long since crossed the road at the point which they must 
pass, in order to reach Mr. Harwood’s and was burning fiercely on either 
side. One tree had already fallen across the path and seemed to present an 
insurmountable barrier to their progress. For a moment Henry stopped his 
horse to breathe, and then put him to his utmost speed—‘ We can but die— 
on, on, Charlie.’ They were amidst the flames—they were covered with 
burning cinders—scorched and breathless they reached the fallen tree— 
another was just tottering on its base. Charlie made a desperate plunge— 
he leaped that fearful barrier, and in an instant more sunk exhausted with his 
blackened burden amidst the friends, who, on the other side, with speechless 
horror had watched their movements. A loud crash behind them thrilled 
through every heart, as they saw the flaming tree fall in the very spot they 
had just passed. 

It would be mockery to attempt a description of the scene that ensued. 
Mr. Harwood alternately embraced his daughter and their preserver, while 
tears of rapture poured down his manly cheek. Col. Baldwin fully partici- 
pated in his feelings. Grace was almost as dear to him as his own son— 
everything was forgotten but their past danger, and their present safety. 
When the first excitement had a little subsided, Mr. Harwood extended his 
hand to Col. Baldwin. ; 

‘Can you,’ said he, ‘ for the sake of old friendship, and this happy provi- 
dence, which has saved us both from a miserable bereavement—can -you 
forgive my long injustice to you and yours ? 

‘ As easily,’ replied Col. Baldwin, warmly grasping his extended hand, ‘as 
I hope to be forgiven.’ . 

‘And you, my young friend, what do I not owe you? HoweanI ever 
repay. Here, Grace, give me your hand. What, do you refuse? He has 
saved your life, gir_—end more than that, be has saved your poor old doting 
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father’s, too. Not to love him would show a heart blacker than an infidel’s— 
come.’ 

At this moment Charles Harwood galloped up to the spot. He had 
retarned home after he left his sisters, in great anxiety both for them and his 
own family ; but happily, though his dwellimg was endangered, it was not 
destroyed, and as soon as its safety was ascertained, he mounted his horse to 
find out what had become of'Grace and Isabella. As the fire was now 
raging violently along the road he had so recently passed, he had to take a 
circuitous route, and what was his horror to learn upon reaching his father’s 
that they had not yet returned. He instantly followed the direction Mr. 
Harwood had taken, and arrived as before mentioned. It will readily be 
believed that he was not much behind his father in warm acknowledgments 
to Henry, or that at that moment he remembered his former prejudices, 
except to discard them from his breast. 

Though Grace shrank from the public avowal her father called upon her 
to give, it must not be supposed that at a more fitting opportunity, and urged 
by a more eloquent pleader, she was unreasonably reluctant to redeem the 
pledge she had tacitly given, when in momentary expectation of a horrid 
death. In vain her father, who from this memorable morning recovered all 
happiness and former gaiety, told her with good humored raillery that she 
should do just as she liked about it—that promises made in mental extremity 
were not binding. She chose to consider hers sacred, and the union then so 
happily effected between the families was never afterwards suffered to be 
disturbed by the renewal of coldness and mistrust. All was peace, confi- 
dence and love, and except from the consciousness which each one seemed 
to feel of a new happiness, nothing indicated that their harmony had ever 
been broken by discord. 

Charles Harwood often declared that the day of ‘the great fire’ was the 
happiest he ever knew, notwithstanding its terrible dangers. He would not, 
he said, even except the day he gave his hand to his own Ellen, for that 
even in his most joyous moments he had always been haunted by the ghost 
of murdered friendship. 





THE NOBLE SAILOR. 


Tux occurrence here related took place during the great conflagration in New York, 
December. 16th. 1835. 


Ir was a fearful night, 
The strong flame fiercely sped, 

From street to street, from spire te spire, 
And on their treasures fed ; 

Hark ! ’tis a mother’s cry, 
High o’er the tumult wild, 

As rushing toward her flame-wrapt home 
She shriek’d—‘ My child! my child !’ 
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A wanderer from the sea, 
A stranger mark’d her woe, 
And in his generous bosom woke 
The sympathetic glow. 
Switt up the burning stairs 
With daring feet he flew, 
While sable clouds of stifling smoke 
Concea]’d him from the view. 


Fast fell the blazing beams 
Across his dangerous road, 
Till the far chamber where he grop’d 
Like fiery oven glow’d, 
But what a pealing shout ! 
When from the wreck he came, . 
And in his arms a smiling babe 
Still toying with the flame. 


The mother’s raptur’d tears 
Forth like a torrent sped, 
Yet ere the throng could learn his name. 
That noble tar had fled. : 
Not for the praise of man 
Did he this deed of love, 
But on a bright, unfading page 
*T is register’d above. 


Hartford. L. H. 8. 
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Ir is still a much vexed question, not only among our writers upon edu- 
cation, but in common life, with fathers and mothers themselves, not whether 
daughters should receive mental cultivation, but how this should be done— ° 
what habits should be fostered and what frowned upon as unsuitable and 
unladylike. Without wishing to provoke a renewal of this discussion, we 
think Botany maybe safely commended to the attention of young ladies, 
without incurring the censure of any party. It is a science eminently 
practical in many of its details, calculated to promote health, improve the 
heart, enlarge the intellect, and induce habits of observation, industry, and 
perseverance. ) 

It is given among the evidences of Solomon’s superior wisdom, that he 
was acquainted with ‘all trees; from the cedar of Lebanon, to the Hysop that 
groweth out of the wall, and it was esteemed sufficient praise for the wife 
of an ancient hero, that 


‘She all simples’ healing virtues knew 
And every herb that drinks the morning dew,’ 


while poets have ever represented the love and knowledge of flowers as 
one of the peculiarly appropriate accomplishments of their heroines. Even 
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our grandmothers, who perhaps never heard of Linneus or his system, knew 
much more of the appropriate situations and properties of plants than their 
less observing descendants. Our simple country girls, who search the 
woods for Life of Man and Sarsaparilla, to make beer, are much _ better 
acquainted with our indigenous productions, and can tell more of their 
structure and uses, than many ladies who have had abundant opportunity to 
become scientifically skilled in these interesting objects. 

The practical pursuit of botany has at least this recommendation to those, 
who ever keep a jealous watch lest woman should overstep the boundaries 
assigned to her sex, that it is peculiarly feminine. ‘The dust and effluvia of 
the laboratory will never commend it to delicate nerves, while many of its 
tasks are scarcely within the limits of female strength. Astronomy cannot 
be pursued, to any great extent, without the aid of instruments, inaccessible 
to all but the professed votary of science. It is true some general knowledge 
of geology and mineralogy may be obtained by books and the examination 
of cabinets, yet the most valuable information is ever that which is gained 
by personal inspection of an object in its native situation, and the specimens 
of mineralogical science are only to be found by climbing mountains, pene- 
trating into caves, traversing extended regions, and forcing up masses of 
rock, to steal thence the inurned gem; efforts, however brilliant their 
results, requiring greater mental and physical hardihood than falls to the lot 
of most of our parlor-bred ladies. To Entomology and Ornithology a still 
more characteristic objection may be made. What lady could so far divest 
herself of that womanly sensibility which makes her shrink from inflicting 
suffering, as to become the reckless destroyer of innumerable living beings, 
even though increase of knowledge might be the worthy motive, and the 
high reward of her cruelty. Should she succeed in driving from her heart 
that sacred guardian of mercy, it may well be doubted whether her intel- 
lectual acquisitions could ever compensate her for the sacrifice. 

We would not be thought to advance these circumstances as motives to deter 
young ladies from the study of any of these sciences to which their taste may 
lead, but merely as reasons why the practical pursuit of them should not give 
that perfect satisfaction which the one I am recommending will certainly: 
yield. That it is free from each and al! these objections, is too obvious to 
need illustration. The subjects of which it treats form some of the most 
interesting and beautiful displays of creative love, and so abundant, so widely 
spread, so ‘universally adapted to soil and climate, that Bo individual, unless 
immured in a dungeon, or confined by incurable disease, can justly complain 
that the materials for the study are not within her reach. An universal bot- 
anist isa character now nearly unknown, and to become acquainted with the 
Flora only of the United States might well be the labor of a life. To know 
thoroughly the plants of our own vicinity is sufficient for ordinary ambition, 
and would be‘a source of constant pleasure and profit. Is it not strange, then, 
that the number of actual votaries to this delightful science is so limited ? 
There are few who do not profess to admire the beauty of the vegetable 
world, and ladies are proverbial for their love of flowers. Enchanted with 
the perfection of their form, and their fragrance, they delight to arrange them 
ia their parlors—wreathe them in their hair, or display them in their par- 
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terres. Some are even so exquisitely sensitive to their influence, and so 
rapidly exhaust their whole vocabulary of superlatives in their praise, that 
we almost expect to see them ‘die of a rose in aromatic pain.’ A more 
divine poet, however, has declared that ‘the works of the Lorp are great, they 
search into them who take pleasure therein, and it may well be doubted 
whether that feeling which expends itself merely in admiration, without any 
attempt to look into their exceedingly curious, diversified and beautiful 
organization, fairly entitles its possessor to be called a lover of Nature. 
Many never yield even this slight tribute. They readily bow down before 
the sublime, the magnificent, the terrible displays of the power of the Al- 
mighty, but they forget that his spirit is essentially a spirit of love, harmony 
and beauty, which he has breathed forth upon an unthinking world in 
boundless profusion. A spectacle of gorgeous and kingly magnificence 
might cause even our republican bosoms to glow with pleasure and anima- 
tion, while the flowers of the field excite no emotion, though the Saviour has 
declared that even the greatest of earthly kings, *in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” Had flowers never been known to bud, bloom and 
wither in our world, and some searching naturalist discovered floating in its 
liquid bed the pure and beautiful water lily, would he have passed by it in 
callous indifference, or plucked it from its stem, only to be trampled under 
foot after giving a few moments of thoughtless pleasure? Would he not 
rather have anxiously watched its further developement, protected it from 
injury, and proclaimed the discovery to astonished listeners, while thousands 
would have flocked to the favored spot, where grew so fair an indication of 
Divine love? But alas! because they are scattered in our path, as profusely 
as pebbles in the highway, we are alike heedless of their own intrinsie 
loveliness, and of Him who formed ther ? 

We are ggvare that many who commence this study are deterred at the 
very outset by what they call the long array of hard words and technical 
terms. They imagine that the sole aim of botany is but to learn the Latin 
name of a flower, whose English one they think more musical as well jas 
more appropriate, and to find its place in a highly artificial system of classi- 
fication. Let such throw by books and systems, go forth into the fields, and 
having plucked a handful of roses or other distinctly marked flower, pull 
them to pieces, find out the parts of which they are composed, the relation 
which these parts bear to each other and to the plant, trace its resemblances 
to other similar flowers, and discriminate the differences. Repeat the process 
tHl a distinct idea is acquired of the general structure of plants. Let them 
first read the Book of Nature, and only resort to systems to explain it 
When this has been dore for a short time we will venture to affirm that all 
help will be eagerly sought, even thoug’ found in technical garb, and that in 
future no complaint will be made of want of interest in so delightful a 
science. 

The time that it requires is another objection frequently made to the study, 
and ’tis true that its demands upon this most valuable of our possessions are 
by no means trifling. But how could hours not spent in the positive duties 
of life be more profitably employed than in investigating the natural history 
of God’s beautiful creations? Much might be done in hours devoted to 
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mereexercise. An observing young lady might gather in her daily walks, 
and within the area of a few miles, plants enough} to occupy her leisure 
moments for years. Nay, there are growing at her very door, humble and 
neglected weeds, the examination of which might teach her lessons of deep 
import. We would not, however, that she confine her attention to these, nor 
to the fair but monstrous products of her garden. No, but instead of court- 
ing rosy health in promenading dusty streets, let her leave behind her the 
noise of human habitations, ramble into the open country, venture even to 
dash the dew-drops and blue-eyed grass springing beneath her feet, and 
follow the first devious but well defined track, leading perchance to some 
quiet brook, which has hitherto flowed on in unnoticed beauty, and on its 
banks she will find rich rewards for her morning’s stroll. 

First, there will be the golden Cowslip, bright messenger of summer, boldly 
intruding itself into the stream. The delicate Arrowhead will then open its 
transparent petals which scorn to be handled and die in the gathering—there, 
too, will be the singular €alla, and the Mimulus Ringens—a pretty blue 
flower, with a most unsentimental name—the Monkey flower—the frail 
Touch-me-not, so justly termed Impatiens,—innumerable' Violets, both 
yellow and blue, and hundreds of others we might name, but we will leave 
them for the present and penetrate deeper into the recesses of those old 
woods. We shall be much disappointed if we do not find in some of its 
shadiest nooks the wax-like Corydalis, hastening to open its twin nectaries to 
the sweet influences of May—the delicate Claytonia, the graceful Bellwort, 
modestly drooping its head, though @ver shaded and _ protected by its attend- 
ant branch of waving foliage. We can scarcely step without treading 
en the creeping Dalibarda, and the wood Anemone, pencilled with such 
fairy-like lines of purple when first it opes its petals to%the sun. Here is 
that very curious plant, the Arum, its real flowers concealed by a calyx-like 
sheathe, so lengthened out and bent over as to form a perfect curtain, protect- 
ing from injury the treasures within. “Yon straight and symmetrical plant is 
the Medola, or Cucumber root, once extensively used by the Indians and 
first settlers as an article of food. The very close resemblance its recurved 
yellow petals, and claw-like stigmas, covered with down, bears to the 
common yellow spider of our gardens, its feet entangled in its own web, 
may possibly shake the nerves of a very timid young lady if she should 
happen to touch it unconsciously. 

If we can contrive to obtain a footing through that piece of marshy 
ground, covered with the brilliant crimson flowers of the leafless Rhedora, 
we will take a turn round through the meadow. We will stop to gather the 
Side-saddle flower, one of the greatest curiosities of the vegetable world— 
the edges of its tough leaves so closely united as to form a long tube, some 
of them capable of containing more than a gill of water, and being a fatal 
poison to all insects who foolishly venture within its precincts. And now 
we are on the meadow. What a glorious exhileration of the senses for 
every lover of the beautiful. The very breezes are redolent with the odors 
of the twining Clematis, the rich Anothera, the wild Rose and the Fly 
Honeysuckle. The banks of the river are red with the splendid Cardinal 
flower. The Orchis waves in the wind its long spike of superbly fringed 
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biossoms. The stately stem of the Canada Lily, with its graceful crowh of 
yellow bells, reminds us of regal grandeur and condescension. It is just 
possible that we may find a solitary specimen of that rare plant, the Superbe 
Lily, which for the regular elegance of its whole appearance may safely 
challenge competition with the products of any clime. Its single stem 
someti:nes rises to the height of eight feet. Its long, shining, dark green 
leaves grow round this stem in whorls—the whole ending in a graceful 
pyramid of reflexed orange flowers—sometimes consisting of as many as 
forty lilies. And now we will take leave of our young lady, just observing 
that the task of pressing and preserving her flowers will call into exercise 
more taste, ingenuity and patience than if she had returned from ransacking 
the shops, loaded with the finest fabrics of human contrivance, to be moulded 
into caps, bonnets, or any other article fashion may require. 

We do not say that all these flowers could be gathered in the course of 
one morning’s ramble. Many of them bloom at : seasons, but if not 
all these, others would be found grouped togethef™t any season, from May 
to late in autumn. Only those have been mentioned which happened to 
recur to our memory ; and though we might easily tire the reader’s patience 
by continuing the enumeration, yet instead of exhausting the list, it would 
only be just commenced. All reference to the various trees and herbs which 
enrich our forest has been omitted, not for want of interest, but for want of 
space. Enough has been said to show that we cannot excuse our indiffer- 
ence, by the plea that Nature has scattered her bounties among us with a 
niggard’s hand. The Flora of Maine is of a highly interesting character. 
We may not boast the rich and gaudy products that so profusely deck the 
‘gay savannahs’ and crown the lofty forests of the south, but we have speci- 
mens of a more delicate beauty, and some as rare and curious as any a more 
genial clime has warmed into life and luxuriance. The lofty Palm, ’t is true, 
does not rear its head, nor the Magnolia shed its fragrance among our noble 
forest trees ; their pendant branches are not loaded with the weight of rich 
vines, strangling finally in their close embrace the generous free to which at 
first they clung for protection and support. We have, however, a hardy and 
vigorous vegetation, supplying abundant materials for human skill and - 
industry sufficient to enchant the eye, form the taste, and give the heart some 
of its deepest lessons of wisdom and devotion. 

Of the moral benefits resulting from the study of Botany too much cannot 
be said. We have room to say little. When we look into even the worst 
places of our earth and see them covered with such a variety of plants, all 
perfect in their kind, coming to maturity each in its season; when we watch 
the developement of even the minutest flower, and observe the care expend- 
ed to bring it to perfection, can we avoid having our hearts elevated to the 
source of such untiring love—such matchless skill? Who would dispute 
the authority which says to all. who would learn a lesson of trusting faith, 
‘consider the lilies of the field how they grow..’ 

We can assure the fair reader that a general interest in the natural produc- 
tions around them, is a sovereign recipe against ennui, impatience, envy, 
the disappointments of vanity, and the thousand petty trials of temper to 
which all are more or less subject. We have known a morning’s walk, 
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which yielded nothing better than a handful of thistles and milkweeds, by 
affording occupation to the thoughts, and calling into exercise powers of 
observation and comparison, throw a softening aspect over a whole dreary 
day. Does any smile incredulously at this? We would only say to them, 
try the experiment. We cannot think so meanly of any of the sex as to 
suppose that if they had once drank at so pure a fountain of happiness, they 
would not often return, to slake their lips, parched with the fever of the 
world’s commotion in its great waters. History bears on its broad page the 
story of one amiable princess, who, driven from the throne and palace of 
her husband, by his selfish ambition, found in the quiet retreat of Malmaison, 
her enthusiastic love of Botany and Horticulture one of the sweetest solaces 
for her deep wrongs. The acquisition of a hitherto unknown plant gave her 
gentle soul more true pleasure than adding+kingdoms to his overgrown 
empire did to her august husband. 
May, 1837. C——y. 


THE DESERTED. 





BY E. YEATES REESE. 





lr was the hour for solitude and thought— 

The tomblike hush of midnight. 
The pale beams 

Of the bright astrol rested on her brow, 
Like mellowed moonlight on a marble vase ; 
And her meek countenance in its pale hue, 
Bare record of full many a secret wrong 
And heart-corroding sorrow. From her eye 
Thought looked with a strange fixedness—her gaze 
Was very like the glassy gaze of death— 
And life did seem extinct, save that anon 
Her loose robes moved as the tremulous chest 
Struggled to crugh the full and heart-pent sigh, 
And her lips quivered as with agony 
Too deep for utterance. 


Upon her cheek, 
Like a bright dew-drop on the modest cup 
Of the fair lily, stood a glistening tear— 
And near her mouth played suddenly a smile 
Of sweet but pensive seeming : asa thought 
Of other hours had waked it into life ; 
But fled as hastily as truth had told 
A melancholy sequel, that entomb’d 
Her all of promise. 
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In her delicate hand 

Was held a miniature, encased in gold, 
On which her eye fell fondly. *T was a face 
Of noble, manly bearing—the full brow, 
The dome of intellect,—and the dark eye 
Flashing with life, and the well rounded lip, 
Fresh as the vermiel roseleaf, when it toys 
With young Spring’s breath of fragrance, seem’d a type 
Of the exalted dignity within— 
The index to a soul all nobleness, 
Nor capable of any but high thoughts, 
And virtuous doings. 

Yet the maiden’s frame 
Grew palsied as her eye still held its glance, 
And her irregular breathing seem,d more deep— 
Till with a wild convulsive earnestness, 
She pressed the insensible image to her heart, 
And in the ear of silence pour’d her plaint. 


‘Thou mute yet eloquent remembrancer, 
Of moments, when life’s bliss knew no alloy ! 
Relic of buried joy ! 
’T is agony to leok upon thee here, 
And think of hours, ere the green leaves of spring 
Were sere and withering. 


‘ Oh, life was then all loveliness—and [ 
Walk’d mid its fragrant bowers, with him, whose face 
1 now so sadly trace, 
And felt my veins grow full with ecstacy, 
When my eye caught the sweet, resistless smile 
That lingered there the while. 


‘And when he spoke of love, and bade me look 
On him approvingly, how my heart leapt ! 
And feelings that had slept 
Unconscious of existence, woke and took 
The guidance of my thoughts and words, for he 
Was very dear to me! 


‘ Aye, and | still love fervently—tho’ now 
He little recks of her whose heart he sought, 
And who would ne’er have thought 
That guile was lurking ’neath so calm a brow. 
But tho’ neglect hath pierced my bosom’s core, 
Its throes will soon be o’er! 


‘ And I shall rest me peacefully at last, 
In the deep quiet of the dreamless tomb— 
I shall not fear its gloom— 
For oh! life’s weariness will then be past— 
And while my head reclineth on the sod, 
My soul shall be with God. 


VOL.I.—NO. XI. 63 
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‘ And then, mayhap, may come a time, when he 
Who triumphs o’er the wreck deception bringeth, 
Will find that conscience stingeth, 
Or soon, or late the spoiler, hopelessly{;— 
ts And tears of penitence may yet be shed 
Bee Ovér my lowly bed.’ 









a. Oh! is there aught on earth so beautiful, 
vg So pure, so ceaseless as affection’s stream 
og From the deep fountain of a woman's love ! 
’T is changeless as the earth upon its course, 
And slumbers but with death. 








“a Yet do not deem 
* Her love a toy that may be trifled with, 
i And idly cast aside. It is a flower 

‘a Of delicate blooming, and the wanton hand 
if i That radely touches it, leaves there a blight 
ts As deadly as the hidden ‘ worm i’ the bud’ 

That feedeth on its vitals. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 










THERE was an old gentleman had three sons, 
“William, and James, and John. 










Anp he was like very many old gentlemen thus blessed, a very foolish old 
gt . gentleman. He congratulated himself on his extreme good fortune—as 
bit proved not only in having sons, but in having exactly three sons. There are 
a but three learned professions—and no son of Terence Simpkins, Esq. could 
iy possibly be less than a preacher, a lawyer, or a doctor. No young Simp- 
itt kins’s talents could, without ‘ giving to himself what was meant for mankind,’ 
i | be tied down to the ordinary purposes of life. Had there been more than 
a three Simpkinses, the father wou! had have been forced to permit some 
: two or more to clash with each other. Had there been less, he would have 
been compelled to do a great violence to one of the professions, by denying 
it the lustre of the genius of-one of his sons. As it was, the Simpkins 
family would be shiningly represented in the desk, at the bar, and in the 
lecture room, and operating theatre. Happy father—happy mother—happy 
Mr. and Mrs. Terence Simpkins. 

With a due regard for the priority of the claims of the church, William, 
the eldest, was intended for the pulpit from the hour of his birth. It is 
unnecessary to tell the reader that the young candidate for the surplice was 
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not consulted in making this arrangement. At the age of two, Parson Wil- 
liam had the gratification of greeting his brother James, whose elevation to 
the bench had been decided on, even before he was 


‘Sent into this breathing world,’ 


Doctor John came along in proper season, and now was this tripatite 
constellation complete, and the measure of the parents’ joy full and running 
over. 

Some trouble was experienced in their childhood, from the early devel- 
opments of the several propensities of the three embryo members of the 
professions. Parson William would most unclerically pinch the infant 
doctor, when placed beside the M. D.’s cradle, and thus escape the task of 
rocking. ‘To be a lawyer is 

‘To be all made of words and whereases,’ 

but Lawyer James gave evident promise of growing up a dolt—promise 
perceptible to all but his parents. He could learn to connect no ideas with 
words, except such words as are signs of things, and of such things as candy 
and bread and butter. Doctor*John was from his cradle a puny thing, 
frightened at every noise, and constitutionally afraid of a spider, a toad, or 
any thing the least disagreeable. He would scream at an open knife, and 
run howling at sight of a pricked finger. As they grew in age, these pro- 
pensities gained strength. William proved artful, noisy and violent—a 
union of the Buonaparte and Talleyrand. He was tacitly acknowledged by 
roguish boys, their leader, and openly reputed such by all good citizens, who 
lived in dread of him. This ascendancy he obtained by force and stratagem, 
and continued as he obtained it. He headed forays on orchards, planned 
and executed truant excursions, and managed by address to avert punish- 
ment both from himself and his companions. 

Lawyer James took another, and less usual juvenile bent. Tormented 
by the boys of his age, who found him an easy dupe and an uneasy butt, he 
flew for companions to the women. The same dullness that dreve him 
from the boys, made him afraid of girls. He therefore sought the society of 
those old ladies who are dying all their lives long. He executed their cent 
snuff and drug commissions—ranged the fields for fresh burdock, and the 
cellars for large cabbage leaves. He dug up the roots of the peony, dock, 
flag and sarsaparilla, cut and preserved catnip, sage, pennyroyal, pepper, spear 
and horse mint, and balm. Le listened to the never-ending complaints of 
invalids, listened to their prescriptions, and at fourteen could have outwritten 
Mrs. Child in easy recipes. Hie knew the peculiar properties of every herb 
that grows—could distinguish the noxious from the inocuous, and the heal- 
ing from the useless. He stood ready to drop a flat cold pebble down the 
back of every lad whose nose bled, and had a hoard of cobwebs to which 
he could at any moment resort for a styptic for bleeding fingers. He could 
administer apothecaries’ prescriptions to the thousandth part of a grain, 
dropping laudanum from a phial with the regularity and uniformity of a 
Connecticut onion seed planting machine. It was his constant study to 
smuggle himself under some pretence or other inio sick chambers—his 
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leisure moments were spent in an apothecary’s shop—and he was a walking 
bill of mortality for the county. 

Doetor John found a copy of Bunyan’s inimitable work in his father’s 
house, and his first reading, next to Sandford and Merton, was in its fascin- 
ating pages. He knew every road-mark in Christian’s travels, and was 
familiar with every incident and every tribulation which befel the pilgrim as 
he progressed. He next fell in with Baxter’s ‘ Call to the Unconverted,’ and 
then with the ‘Saint’s Rest. Doddridge’s ‘ Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul’ formed the next standard reading of the embryo physician ; and 
these heavier studies were lightened by the perusal of a!l polemical pamph- 
lets which fell in his way, and by attendance on sermons, lectures, and 
religious meetings. Meek and mild in his disposition, his only emotions 
toward those who differed from him in belief and practice were love and 
pity. He was a sincere well-wisher to all mankind, and in bis endeavors to 
make proselytes, dwelt ever upon the promises, rather than upon the denun- 
ciations of holy writ. His was essentially a religion of Love. His calm 
and pure spirit passed through all the peculiar temptations of youth without 
error, and without contamination. His wild brother, the Parson, did all his 
fighting, and defended him from imposition and aggression. The rough 
lads of his age learned to admire and respect the gentleness they could not 
understand. 

The reader may here fancy that Mr. Simpkins would, upon such hints, 
alter his plans for his three sons. Not atall. He believed them all and 
equally fitted for any profession, and having determined upon their several 
callings, would hear of no shadow of turning. Strange as it may seem, the 
boys themselves strengthened him in this resolve. When William unduti- 
fully raised objections to the ministry, Dr. John would answer, and go into 
such a fervid discourse upon the beauty, holiness and happiness of the life 
and duty of a minister of the gospel, that Mr. Terence Simpkins’s eyes 
would glisten with delight, and he would say to the unwilling Parson— Hear 
that, William! bear that!’ Yes, you shall be a preacher, you must. Think 
what a life of happiness it will give you!) When Lawyer James blundered 
out his dislike for the profession chosen for him, Parson William would take 
him up, and paint in all the glowing colors of young ambition, the glory of 
political renown and preferment. The father would direct the unwilling 
candidate for the Bar to listen to the celebrity in store for him, and still 
persisted in his original plan. When gentle Doctor John hinted a dislike to 
the details of cathartics, astringents, aperients, narcotics, and so forth, to the 
end of the pharmacopzeia, Lawyer James made a plea in defence of the 
healing art, which did not fail to convince his father that he could not have 
chosen better for his youngest son. When asked to change the destination 
of his children, and place each in the profession he loved to defend, Mr. T. 
Simpkins would answer, ‘I say no, man. If they can argue so well for 
professions for which they are not intended, what will they do when they 
study their own!” ‘ But their natural tastes, Mr. Simpkins.’ ‘Oh, that is all 
fudge. Genius is universal—and, although I say it, my sons are universal 
geniuses, ‘They can do one thing as well as another, and I shall not alter 
settled plans, to please boys’ whims.’ 
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The preparatory studies pursued, the three boys went to college. William 
soon learned all the college tricks which successive classes practise and 
bequeath to those who fill their places. He plundered orchards, fired hay- 
mows, removed mechanic’s signs, roasted freshmen, even while he himself 
was one, sprinkled India crackers on stair flights, and dropped bullets on the 
chapel floor during prayers. His room was the head quarters Of the rioters 
of his kidney, and he was oftener throwing pebbles at the street watch in a 
neighboring city, than courting sleep on his pillow. He was at length 
dismissed for heading a rebellion—which, in college parlance, means shaking 
the feet, ina particular manner, at a particular tree, denominated for such 
occasions, the liberty tree. James proceeded more quietly. He pored over 
the medical department of the library, and spent all the time he could so 
devote, to rambles in the Botanical Garden. His expulsion took place 
almost simultaneously with William’s. He was dismissed for some offence 
of which he was not guilty, and of which he might have proved himself 
innocent, had he possessed legal tact enough to collect and arrange simple 
and conclusive evidence ; which he might have done without the implication 
of any other person. John staid his four years, applying all the time he 
could steal to such reading as accorded with his taste. He formed a large 
round of acquaintances of similar views with his own, and sedulously 
avoided Galen, Hippocrates, their successors, and all their works, as nauseous 
drugs. 

What did Terence Simpkins, Esq. as affairs thus turned? He rated his 
two undutiful sons for their wanton contempt of the expensive education he 
intended for them, and took them home to finish it in a still more expensive 
manner, under the tuition of a private tutor. The awful tricks which 
William played upon his father, his brother, and his instructor, were ascribed 
to genius—and the stolid, lazy quiet of James was genius, too—thinking 
genius. The tutor coincided entirely with his employer, in the opinion of 
the latter respecting the character and qualifications of his sons. At the 
proper time they were ready to commence their professional studies, and 
prepare to astonish the world, respectively, as an eccentric, startling preach- 
er, and a solid lawyer. Manhood had opened to their minds the wisdom of 
submitting to necessity, notwithstanding they had become more than ever . 
persuaded of their unfitness for the professions their parents had chosen for 
them. 

How was it, meanwhile, with Doctor John? His first visit to the dissect- 
ing room nearly finished his life and his studies together. A cold shudder 
run over him as the preparations proceeded. His face was deadly pale, and 
when the lecturer brandished his knife, commenced the use of it, and 
mechanically laid bare the arcana of the wonderful mechanism of the body, 
explaining in hackneyed technicals and with cold indifference as he went 
on, poor Doctor John fell senseless on the floor. Nevertheless, in accord- 
ance with his father’s implacable determination, the course of lectures was 
attended through, and John was placed in a physician’s office. 

Fondly did Terence Simpkins, Esq. triumph over all his advisers, when 
he had obtained the proudest wish of his heart—the settlement of the three 
young Simpkinses in their native town; despite the prophecies of those 
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who affected wisdom, and despite that Scripture which speaks of prophets 
in their own country. To settle the lawyer and the doctor was comparatively 
easy,—as all that was required was to furnish the offices, signs, books, 
gallipots, parchment, saddlebags, and a green satchel. 'T'o find the minister 
a pulpit in which to preach politics was a little more difficult, and required 
some finesse. ‘There was a vacancy in one of the pulpits, and some oblique 
hints about wills, and ministerial funds, dnd about that house he meant to 
build and furnish for the Rev. William Simpkins, and then settle upon his 
parish as a parsonage, did the business. Now were Mr. and Mrs. Simpkins 
ready, they thought and said, to ‘ depart in peace.’ 

But when Mr. Simpkins said so,-he little imagined he was so soon to be 
taken at his word. He was siezed with illness, and was the first patient, 
after the paupers, who came under the charge of John Simpkins, M. D. and 
M. M.S. He almost felt willing to die in the hands of a doctor whom he 
regarded as almost of his own creation. The eldest son, the preacher, left 
the newspapers and politics half an hour daily to visit the bedside of his 
parent. The lawyer son was furnished a schedule of iis father’s intended 
bequests, and directed (his first professional business) to draw up a will. 
Nature seemed rapidly failing. Rev. William Simpkins, and John Simpkins, 
M. D. and M. M.S. stood at their father’s elbow. James Simpkins, Esq. 
was at his office, preparing the last will and testament. 

‘It is an awful thing to die,’ said the parent. j 

‘ Awful, responded the Rev. William Simpkins, ‘and particularly unfor- 
tunate at this time.’ 

The dying man looked up amazed. 

‘The approaching election, resumed the preacher, ‘will form a crisis in 
the prosperity of a now great and happy people, and to other considerations 
at your demise, the loss of your vote and influence must be added.’ 

The father raised himself on his elbow, and seemed ready to burst with 
some emotion. James Simpkins, Esq. entered the room. 

‘My will! my will! 

Instead of the parchment, the lawyer produced a packet of nostrums, 
which he began to say would prolong the life of thesick man, if it did not 
cure him quite. In the midst of the oration the old man fell back insensible 
on his pillow. 

‘Your lancet!’ screamed James to his medical brother. 

Doctor John fell to fumbling his pockets. He drew forth all sorts of 
religious pocket publications—cards with select texts printed on them—tracts 
and subscription papers—but no lancet. In the midst of the confusion the 
old gentleman slowly re-opened his eyes. He beckoned his sons away from 
his bedside, and fell into a sleep. His first act upon awakening was to call 
in the old family physiciau, under whose care, aided by a good constitution, 
he recovered. Very philosophically he thanks his triad of professional sons 
for that recovery: for he says, he never should have thrown off the fever 
but for the passion into which they threw him. . 

William was subsequently elected to the State Legislature, and has receiv- 
ed his Excellency’s commission as Justice of the Peace. Previously to the 
assumption of his political honors, he asked and received a dismission from 
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his people, his father moving their answer. James has purchased the 
apothecary’s stock and stand, which in youth so much delighted him, and 
William holds court and delivers demi-legal opinions in his brother’s former 
office. Doctor John, with liberal assistance from his father, has purchased a 
life annuity. He has often been urged to take holy orders, but with consti- 
tutional fear of failure, declines the responsibility, and is content to do good 
in his own quiet way. 

Old Mr. and:Mrs. Simpkins are entirely reconciled to the turn things have 
taken. The old gentleman admits that there was a small mistake in the 
distribution of the professions among his three sons, and that there may be 
some wisdom, sometimes, in consulting the tastes, talents, and inclinations, 
even of boys. 



















THE WEARY SPIRIT. 








BY J. N. M’JILTON. 













To wrestle with a heartless world, 

To meet its selfish frown ; 
To see in utter faithleseness 

High promises sink uown— , 
In friendship’s faith to be deceived— 
. oe To see beyond control, ’ 

Bright hopes by peacemeal torn away, ; 

Is weariness of soul. 









How tread the thoughtless sportingly, 
Upon each other’s woe ? 

Their recklessness the fruitful source 
Whence keenest sorrows flow. 

And oft the laughing lip doth hide 
The gnawing worm whose part 

Of greedy pleasure is to feed 

Upon the weary heart. 











Who is there that would write his name 
On the unstable wave, 

Or trust his hopes of happiness 
To the deceitful grave ? 

Who, that would build his all of joy 
Upon the yielding air ; 

And think to find in after days 

His bosom’s idol there ? 










A palace reared upon the sands, 
ls human hope—it seems 

All bright and beautiful when viewed 

{n distance or in * ; 
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But at its base the dark waves roll, 
And wear its strength away ; 

Too soon, alas, the fabric proves 
The creature of decay. 


The world is all a wilderness, 
And mid the rayless gloom, 
Alone the weary spirit walks 
A restless thing of doom. 
But there ’s a hope of happiness 
To weary spirits given, 
And though they dwell mid sorrows here 
They have a rest in heaven. 





MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 


Ir was a fine ‘evening in that most beautiful of all months, September. 
The clock had tolled the hour of midnight. The moon had long set and 
the stars twinkled in a sort of melancholy, perfectly in unison with my own 
feelings. Now and then a small cloud wore across the clear and sparkling 


sky, borne on the chilly breeze that was sighing through the deserted streets 
with the bracing effect so peculiar to September. Feeling little inclined to 
sleep—more to ramble, I walked on wholly reckless where my careless steps 
might incline. The streets were long since deserted. Here and there a 
solitary watchman, quietly packed in some comfortable corner, with his 
overcoat buttoned close around him, was enjoying that repose all nature 
seemed seeking. A few of the street lamps were flickering out their last 
ghastly glare and sinking into darkness. A light tread now and then broke 
the suence that seemed to pervade the very atmosphere—the return of some 
lingering lover—the quiet son of Bacchus, reeling his devious path home- 
ward, or some more boisterous votary, fresh steeped in the fumes of his 
midnight revel, determined to make ‘a noise in the world,’ even though at 
the risk of rousing a watchman, of a comfortable snooze in the watch- 
house, and an arraignment in the morning before ‘his honor,’ closing with 
an absolving fine, and a kind, cautionary reprimand—or, perhaps, some 
reckless wanderer like myself, bereft of sleep, and more inclined to sweet 
communion with the stars in the open air, than to gazing at them through 
the misty haze of his bedroom window. All else was quiet and silentias the 
tomb. 

There is a pleasure, an exquisite pleasure in a nocturnal ramble through a 
large city. . In no other place is the quiet of midnight so strongly contrasted 
with the hum and bustle of noonday. Where a few hours since, all was 
noise and tumult, it is now quiet as the valley of the dead. -The deserted 
sidewalk no longer resounds with the varied tread of a thousand travelers ; 
all those upon whom we mused in the morning as they hurried past us on 
errands of profit or of pleasure, in form, disposition and pursuit, not one like 


ae 
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another, are no longer there. No carriage now thunders over the noisy 
pavement—cab, omnibus, wagon and truck are all at rest with their drivers. 
The stunning bell. of the scarce less deafening crier is no longer heard ; both 
tongues are as silent as the very walls. The fisherman, oysterman, hackman, 
milkmar, truckman, the baker, butcher, porter, all are stretched at length in 
common repose. The dashing exquisite and the gay belle are both gone, 
The sedate old man and the roystering urchin are not there. Rich and poor, 
old and young, from pompous wealth to beggared indigence, from tottering 
age to weeping childhood, all are sunk beneath the influence of the universal 
leveler. 

A sleeping city! An hundred thousand beings, but now awake and alive 
to every sensation of interest or of pleasure, buried in one overwhelming, 
unconscious sleep—a few hours since moving in all the pride of active life, 
with high beating pulse and elastic step, now in a state justly described as 
differing very little, except in duration, from death. Among all, how few 
are sensible of their situation! The careful guardians of the night are 
dreaming of rows and midnight brawls, of their prisoners and their own 
‘little brief authority.” The miser. is busied with dreams of wealth that 
eludes his grasp; the reckless votary of pleasure is. striking out some new 
scheme for the advancement of bis ends. The merchant’s mind is filled 
with speculations, profit and loss; that of the gay, laughing belle is replete 
with elevated adorers and new conquests. He who in the season of light 
loans the capital on which others grow rich, now collects his thoughts on 
insurance and the rise of stocks; the imagination of the ambitious politician 
riots in palaces, high places, and posts of honor. The heavy sleeping ine- 
briate puffs off the fumes of his liquor, aud the guileless innocent sinks to a 
less restless and broken sleep, to dream of Elysium. Few indeed are sensi- 
ble of their situation! The careful attendant on the bed of sickness, the 
midnight student who squanders oil and health in the vain pursuit after 
knowledge or worldly distinction, the wife watching for the return of her 
husband from the haunts of vice, are not within the influence of the wide 
spread power, and some else, whose care-worn minds sleep refuses to release 
from their heavy burdens. 

* 





It is the season for fruitful contemplation. In the stillness of night, when 
thousands of the human family around us are wrapt in the embrace of sleep, 
and all that should arouse the senses is hushed as the air we breathe, the 
soul retires to communion with itself and arrayed’ before it are the present 
the’past, and as vivid imaginings of the future. The mind is alive to reflec- 
tions the sweetest and the most bitter, and as hath been the tenor of our past 
existence are the thoughts most vividly impressedeupon it. It is the season 
for daring resolve and the record of high purpose for the future, and the step 
may grow prouder and more elastic as we trace the promptings of buoyant 
hope. Passion and interest have lost their sway and we act from the native 
impulse of the soul. 





, 
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How startling ‘ upon the drowsy ear of night,’ is the dread alarm of fire in 
the crowded town! ‘The clang of bells and the bustle of alarm. strike 
painfully upon the ear, as they break upon the delightful reverie in which we 
had rambled. The beautifui quiet which late had reigned, is again disturbed 
and thousands of unconscious sluinbtrers ‘start at the dread summons, as if 
it were that of the retribution day. The shouts, the rattling engines, the 
crackling of the flames, grate harshly upon the ear that had drank: of the 
delicious silence so hoarsely broken. Nor is there pleasantness in the 
thoughts of the sufferings of those roused from sweetest slumber by the 
rushing of smoke and flame, to gaze, perhaps on the wreck of earthly hopes, 
in the sad fortune of a single night. 





Perhaps the catalogue of pleasures might be searched through in vain to 
find any thing worthy of being termed more sweetly ravishing that the sound 
of soft music in the stillness of the night. Who has not sweetly dreamed of 
elysian scenes as it flowed gently upon his ear when all else was buried in 
deepest silence. Music is at all times powerful, but here it becomes irresist- 
able, and dark and dangerous must he be at heart who will not confess that 
he is moved by the concord of sweet sounds borne on the silent air.of the . 
midnight hour. Deep seated must that trouble be that does not vanish, and 
perturbed indeed that mind that is not calmed by strains of melody at such 
an hour. 





I have said that I was melancholy. The consideration of human nature, 
and reflection upon the heartlessness of mankind often make me so. Oft 
we hear hopes expressed for the credit of poor human nature. Most people 
may be induced to look upon it with higher regard than I do, give it more 
credit for its fair proportion, and look upon examples of heartlessness more 
as rare exceptions. My opinion of it is, 1 confess, not high—it may be too 
low ; but it is the result of observation and meditation, and it will require 
something equally strong to alter it. Yet J] am no misanthrope—neither do 
I belong to the school of modern philosophy ; the one I esteem affectatién, 
and to the other I would apply a less moderate term. I am not sick ofthe 
world, for there are in it a thousand pleasures within the reach of every one 
who who will grasp them; more like the world is sick of me, for I pay little 
heed to its dictates, and often express my opinion rather freely of the mate- 
rials of which it is made up, and such sort of spirit is in general as little 
liked as it is rare. I surely do not avoid intercourse with society, but rather 
seek it, and it is from observation of the characters of which it is formed 
that | have framed my standard of human nature. 

How rarely in our intepeourse with mankind do we notice a truly high- 
minded and generous act, prompted not by prejudice, pride, or sordid interest. 
Not but there is often show and boast of such, and many which carry with 
them the semblance of purity. When a good act is done} itis termed a 
spirit of censoriousness to express any opinion of the motives by which the 


doer was prompted ; we puff him as a generous soul, and have done with it. 
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The name is always found to accompany an endowment by some wealthy 
miser, no matter if the money with which he thus immortalizes his name 
had been wrested by the strong hand of violence from the widow and 
orphan. The highwayman may purchase a saintship with his ill-gotten 
wealth, while the poor widow’s mite, a thousand times oftener the outpour- 
ing of a generous heart, is suffered to pass unnoticed. The poor soldier dies 
on the field of battle, and with his heart’s blood purchases a laurel which 
his general wears. 

Well I know such musings are trite, and that, perhaps, such things can 
never be avoided. I can but wish they were more common yet, until men 
remember that ‘all is not gold that glitters’ and do better justice to those 
who cloak a multitude of sins under a garb most grave and seemly. 





LINES TO MY MOTHER. 





BY C. C. COX, A. B. 





Dear one, I love to gaze on thee, 
And trace again each feature o’er, 
To catch the same endearing smile 
Which oft hath beamed on me before ; 
And while 1 gaze fond memory stirs 
The quiet scenes of other years. 


At early morn I wait thy step 

Beside my couch, when slumber flies, 
To steal the first entrancing kiss, 

And meet the glances of thine eyes. 
And when tis eve | bend the knee 
To lisp the prayer thou teachest me. 


O, well do [ remember then 
That tears were sometimes in thine eye, 
And when | turn’d my quivering lips 
And sadly ask’d the reason why— 
And thou hast press’d me to.thy breast 
And lull’d my wondering thoughts to rest. 


Thou didst not tell me then the cause 
But I have learn’d it long ago 

Nor wonder now when o’er her child 
I see a Mother’s sorrows flow 

For in that heart are cares and fears 

Which cannot e’en be told by tears. 
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My Mother, | have seen thee weep, 
And | could share thy fearful grief 

When in thy arms my brother sank— 
Blind, senseless, passionless, and deaf ! 

The first who left our quiet home, 

Mid other, brighter worlds to roam. 


That sister, too, dear sainted one, 
Who triumphed in swift decay, 
And mid the blaze of heavenly light 
Plume her glad wings to soar away. 

I knew a fount was opened then, 
Which death can only close again. 


* * * * 


Years pased away, and by thy side + 
1 lingered still ir. wildest joy, 

Nor felt not in my childish sports 
That I should cease to be a boy. 

But manhood came—and o’er the sea 

My form was watted far from thee. 


My thoughts go back to that lone morn 
Which broke the charm of tranquil years, 
When on my glowing cheek I left 
A mother’s breath—a mother’s tears— 
Again from that embrace | hear 
In smothered tones, ‘ God bless thee, dear!’ 


O, "t was a bitter thing to part 
Thus early from earth's dearest ties, 
To cast my barque upon the wave, 
And float far off neath other skies— 
And often will its memory stir 
The broken sigh—the trembling tear ! 


None, none may ever tell the gloom 
Which gathered over my spirit then— 
When, severed from my mother’s side, 
I first began to deal with men— 
With not one face in childhood seen, 
My thoughts from grief and care to wean. 
* * * * . 


Since boyhood many a bitter change 
Has left its impress on my brow, 

And few of those who knew me then 
Would know me if they saw me now ; 

For sorrow o’er that visage strays, 
Lit up with joy in other days. 


Yet, tho’ the flowers of hope are dead 
And scattered o’er life’s troubled stream, 
Tho’ not one ray of happiness 
Above that tide may ever gleam, 
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Still let my heart be bound to thee, 
As when in years more glad and free ! 


Yes, 1 will love thee—fate may bear 

My body to some distant wave; 
Or leave me on the desert sands, 

Or in the wild-wood make my greve— 
But neither time, nor death, nor change, 
This love of mine can e’er estrange. “S 


O, oft 1’ve wished that | might die, 
Reposing softly on thy breast— 

And once more feeling as a child. 
Sink calmly to my final rest. 

For where I drew life’s earliest breath 

My head would gently lay in death. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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BY ‘NEMO.’ 





——Inter silvas Academi queere verom.—Hor. 
In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust, 
Ye Fops be silent, and ye Wits be just. 
Johnson's Irene. 





¥: 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHIVALRIC FEELING IN ELICITING 
LITERARY TALENT. 


‘ Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vite.’ 
Horace. 


Of some images and sentiments the mind of man may be said to be enamoured. It 
meets them however often ene with the same ardour which a lover feels at the sight 
of his mistress and parts from with the same regret when they ean no longer be enjoyed. 


Johnson. 


Tuts observation is applicable to those noble and chivalrous sentiments, 
which, in a greater or less degree are found existing in every nation of every 
age. In some, the gem only may be seen with difficulty, struggling into a 
feeble growth—in others budding forth with vigor and beauty, yet extending 
not beyond the flower—while in others again rooted in a genial soil, and 
nursed with careful culture, or find it springing into a hardy plant, refreshing 
by its shade, and cheering with its fruit, al] coming within its influence. A 
large portion of the literature of the middle ages consists of poems celebrat- 
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ing the exploits of warriors, and eulogizing the beauty of ladies and the con- 
stancy of their knights—and more fervent respect was offered before the 
shrine of beauty and at the altar of love, which than among the ancients 
fell to the lot of those who by their wisdom excelled in the council, or by 
their valor conquered in the field. As refinement advanced towards perfec- 
tion, and the influence of knowledge became more widely diffused, the female 
character enlightened by the beams shed by learning on its path, elevated from 
the degrading state to which for a time ignorance had debased it, assumed 
the station to which it was entitled, and became thenceforth a beacon to 
illumine the course of those who actuated by sentiments of honor travelled 
on the road to fame. The effect of Curvairy with its generous sentiments, 
its noble examples, has been too often and too ably discussed to have any 
doubt of its having been a powerful coadjutor in eliciting and cultivating 
literary talent. ‘Heroic generosity or philosophical discoveries,’ says an 
eminent writer, ‘may compel veneration and respect, but love implies some 
kind of natural or voluntary equality, and is only to be excited by that levity 
and cheerfulness, which disencumber all minds of care and solicitude, invites 
the modest to freedom and exalts the timorous to confidence.’ Accordingly 
whenever the sentiments of chivalry have exercised their sway, we find not 
only those whose natural genius has been assisted by abstruse learning, en- 
listing in the rank of authors and delighting the world by lofty imagery, 
but we see many uniting the characters of the warrior and the poet, and 
drawing not from books, but from the romartic sentiments which actuated 
their breasts, as well the valor to support their fame as warriors, as the inspi- 
ration which entitles them to the name of Poets. The power which could 
thus inspire the ignorant and unlettered peasant and enable him to pour forth 
the feelings of his soul, with the fervor and beauty which distinguish the 
sonnets of Italy and Spain is surely undervalued when we consider it too 
trifling for regard,: too useless for imitation. Although a vivid imagination 
cannot recompense for the want of learning, or supply materials for profound 
discussion, or abstruse speculation, it yet renders one’s acquirements more 
distinguished—his ignorance less glaring. If it cannot qualify us to instruct, 
it will at least enable us to amuse. 





Vi. 


THE MARKS OF BENEVOLENT DESIGN IN THE UNIVERSE. 


‘ The fool has said in his heart there is no God.’ 
Job. 


Tuat Atheism has existed and does exist, cannot be denied, but that a 
belief in the non-existence of a Supreme Being can be entertained by any 
man, after contemplating the world around him, and reflecting candidly on 
the source of its creation, is to us impossible to conceive. The proofs of 
Deity are so manifest—the evidence of design so conclusive, that without 
calling science to our aid, guided solely by our natural senses, we are irre- 
sistibly carried onwards to conviction. To see is to believe, and were the 
eye our only sense, under its influence Atheism must die. When we 
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examina further, we behold the stamp of Benevolence on the whole universe 
—we see in it the work of a Being as wise as he is omnipotent—as benefi- 
cent as he is wise—and struck with wonder and with gratitude, we are 
ready to exclaim with infantile simplicity, ‘God is good.’ In every interme- 
diate step, from the smallest blade of grass to the mightiest sun that burns in 
the heavens, we may trace his hand. The human frame, alone, far surpasses 
in wondrous skill and power the nicest and most accurate workmanship of 
human art. Think of the variety and fitness of man’s sinews, the beautiful 
structure, and permanency of his joints, the exquisite machinery of the eye, 
and ear, whose muscles are microscopic hairs, which must be magnified to 
be visible, and are yet real and effective, and absolutely necessary to sight 
and hearing. Consider the extraordinary properties of the gastric juice, 
more powerful in its effects than the most corrosive acid chemistry has dis- 
covered. Think of the play of the lungs—the immense velocity with 
which the blood is continually coursing to and from the heart—the numer- 
ous nerves that assist its progress—and the infinite number of blood-vessels 
diffused throughout the whole system, all performing their proper functions, 
all accomplishing their destined end, while the frame in which they are so 
compactly pressed is subjected to tossings and joltings to and fro, which 
none but the mechanism of a divine Creator could at all withstand. 

Look beyond into the world. Each creature has its peculiar sphere, and 
is endowed with functions fitted for utility and enjoyment. Glance at the 
fish, darting swiftly through the water-—what enables it to move with such 
velocity ? The form of its body is that which has lately been discovered by 
the nicest and most difficult chain of mathematical reasoning to be the ‘solid 
of least resistance,’*—that best adapted to rapidity of motion. Look again 
at the bird, soaring through’ the boundless air—its wings are fastened to its 
body at the best possible angle for flying—its bones are hollow, in accord- 
ance with the principle that‘a hollow cylinder is stronger than one of equal 
weight, which is thinner and solid. Its quills also it is able to fill with air, 
and thus lighten its body as occasion may require. Examine the habitation 
of the bee. Each cell is hexagonal, the figure proved to be the best for 
combining economy and strength. Were ita circle of the same diameter it 
would be of course larger, but space would be lost between. | It is construct- 
ed on the truest principles, with the most perfect accuracy, and the roof and 
floor are each composed of three planes, meeting in the most advantageous 
angle. Behold the fly harvesting the ceiling, or climbing leisurely a pane of 
glass. What in his case opposes the laws of gravitation, and counteracts his 
tendency to fall? The Microscope shows us that each fvot has a flat skin, 
somewhat resembling a web, which by means of powerful muscles he can 
apply so exactly to the surface as to form a vacuum, while the atmosphere 
pressing from beneath supports him. So in the vegetable world, each plant 
has peculiarities which belong io its class. The creeper we sometimes see 
covering an entire side of a house has a remarkable contrivance. Tendrils 
shoot forth from the stem, terminating in a claw—each knob of which is 





*The facts stated in this paper are taken principally from a volume of the ‘ British 
Library of Useful Knowledge.’ 
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thickly set with minute bristles, that fasten in the invisible pores of the wall 
and stick there firmly till the creeper dies. Among animals we find the same 
nice adaptation to circumstances. The hoof of the horse is oblique, to avoid 
the shock which would ensue were it perpendicular. That of the reindeer 
resembles a snow-shoe, and hair of a close texture protects it from the cold, 
That of the camel again, has between the horny sole and the hoof an elastic 
cushion, which yields to pressure, and prevents injury to the leg, from the 
great weight which it supports. 

When we reflect upon the skill which directs the myriads of orbs which 
stud the sky, which has so nicely balanced them that they interfére not with 
each other, and has preserved them in their appointed courses century after 
century without deviation, we are struck with the wisdom of their Creator. 
But still more are we impressed with his Omnipotence when we go back 
through distant ages to the hour when God said ‘ Let there be light in the 
firmament of Heaven.’ ‘ He spake and it was done; and when those mighty 
masses sprang into existence, in the twinkling of an eye and assumed the 
stations he had appointed them. 

Natural Theology far surpasses al] other sciences in the sublime majesty 
of its objects. ‘ It tells,’ to quote the words of another,* ‘ of the mighty power 
that fashioned, that sustains the universe—of the exquisite skill that contrived 
the wings, and beak, and feet of insects, invisible to the naked eye. That 
lighted the lamp of day, and launched into space, comets, a thousand times 
larger than the earth, whirling a million of times swifter than a cannon ball, 
and burning with a heat that a thousand centuries could not quench.’ 

And yet vast and immunerable as are the wonders laid open to our view, 
in the language of Job, ‘Lo these are parts of his works—but how little a 
portion is heard of him! And if ever in the narrowness of our view, and 
the pride of our hearts, we think we have discovered any defect, or imagine 
we could suggest some improvement, it is because of the short-sightedness 
of an imperfect vision, ahd the vanity of man. Presumptuous indeed is the 
idea, that we could add to the works of Him ‘ who hath measured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand—and meted out the heavens with the span—and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure—and weighed the moun- 
tains in a scale, and the bills in a balance.’ 





=O Bees 


Some may woo thee for thy beauty, 
Others woo thee for thy wealth, 
I alone but do my duty, 
Sinee I woo thee, for thyself. 
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‘T Know that they are happy, 
With their angel plumage on, 

But my heart is very desolate 
To think that thou art gone.’ 


I nave come to thy grave 
In the soft hour of spring, 
Yet I meet thee not here, 
_ I may linger in vain— 
! call thy loved name, 
But no answering tone 
Echoes back the fond words, 
For the spirit is gone. 


Yes, ‘tis fled to the land 
Where the mourned are at rest ; 
Where the meek and the lowly 
Dwell peacefully blest— 
Where the flowers in their glory 
Eternally grow, 
And they fade not like gardens 
That bloom here below. 


1 have come to thy grave, 
But | weep not for thee : 
From time and its blightings, 


r And earth’s pangs thou ’rt free— 
Still I mourn that in gladness 


Thy voice ne'er again 
Shall be mingled with mine 
In the light, joyous strain. 


Vow the chords of thy harp 
By bright angels are strung, 
In the music of heaven 
Thy sweet notes will join. 
Oh, we miss thee, Beloved! 
‘Moagst the dear ones of home ; 
We wait for,thy coming, 
Alas! thou art gone. 


And the bird’s mellow song, 
As it floats on the air, 

How difge-like and lonely 
It comes to the ear ; 

The flowers thou didst cherish 
No longer look glad— 

Oh, why should they brighten 
While all are so sad ? 
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But soon may I meet thee, 
Thou friend 6f my soul; 

Where the waters of life 
Everlastingly roll— 

In the homes of the ransomed 
All holy and pure, 

[ would soar now to greet thee, 
To sever no more. 

Bath, 1837. 





A REMINISCENCE OF BOYHOOD. 


‘O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ; 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers ! 

And |———_———_ 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune andharsh ; 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth, 
Blasted with ecstacy.’ 


Tue challenge may safely be proclaimed throughout the world, that no 
more painfully interesting spectacle can be produced to a contemplative and 
sympath izing observer, than the interior of an ‘ Insane Retreat.’ To see the 
rigid form, the glassy eye, the vacant stare, and cold unfeeling countenance, 
is even more painful to the view than the body fixed in death; for from the 
former, we feel, that the spark of reason has fled, and that ‘ there is no Pro- 
methean flame that can that light relume.’ We feel that all that ennobles 
man is gone, and that nought is left but perishable living matter, unguided 
by the mind: while about a corpse there is oftentimes something, 


‘ So coldly sweet, so calmly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there,’ 


But if so abhorrent is the view of the actions or a helpless infant of a 
wayward and pettish child, proceeding from the frame of an adult, what 
must be one’s own feelings, what the amount of self condemnation ; when 
you know your own folly, your own unpremeditated fault reduced that no- 
ble work of God to the mere shadow of itself. 

Poor Ned ! 1 knew him well; one of nature’s noblemen ; the gayest of the 
gay, yet spirited and honorable: Proud to a degree, but high mindedeven in 
his pride. Graced with many attractious by birth and fortune, he won every 
heart no less by his manliness of character, than by his kindness of feeling; 
true he had his foibles, but they were those of youth, neither proceeding 
from an unkind heart, or an unsound head ; I knew him at College, respect- 
ed by all who ever were acquainted with him,loved most truly by those 
who knew him best; he was one of the brightest examples of southern 
character that ever appeared in ayNorthern Hall of Learning. I said he ~ 
was high spirited. It was one of his little foibles to keep constantly a loaded 
pistol about him. He did this from no bad intent. It was habit. Brought 
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up in the South, amid Southern feelings, prejudices and customs, the univer- 
sal practice of carrying weapons had reached him; habituated to it in bis 
father’s house, it was impossible for bim to break from the custom even in 

his College-room. He often laughed at himself for it, but neither the per- 

suasion of others or his own conviction of its inutility could remove the 

habit. 

Such was Edward Cooper ; I well remember the night of Nov. 12, 182-. 
He sat at his fire with several of his friends, including myself, in company. 
The merry tale, the well turned joke, and at times a graver display of intel- 
lect served to while away the time. Among the many subjects of conversation 
that of ghostly appearances was in some way introduced. We all expressed 
our disbelief therein, but none regarded the idea with sc much incredulity 
as Ned. None certainly escaped its fallacy by ridicule and reason in such 
terms of biting sarcasm, and serious argument. ‘As for himself’ he said 
‘he never yet had quailed from flesh and blood, much less would he ever 
shrink from what, harmless in fact, was only powerful in imagination. That 
if there was one thing that he earnestly prayed for, it was that he might be 
confronted with one of those ‘blue spirits or gray,’ for then he would see, 
whether, even if they were imperious to a paper exorcisement, they were 
equally invulnerable to a leaden bulletin.’ 

It was quite late in the evening, when we parted ; three or four of us to my 
room, the rest including Ned for a stroll in the garden. - "T'was in my cham- 
ber we concerted a plan, to test Cooper’s spirit, and try if perchance no 
slumbering fear might be awakened in his breast. It wasresolved that one 
should array himself in the habiliments of the grave, while the others par- 
ticipated in the much looked-for sport. The party returned from their 
evening walk. Ned among others retired to his chamber, and after having 
seen that his pistols were under his pillow where he had placed them in the 
morning, was soon wrapped in deep repose. The moon stole calmly 
through the open casement, illuminating each particular object. The vil- 
lage clock slowly told the ‘witching hour of night, but before its last tones 
had died upon the ear, the door of Ned’s room was opened, and in stalked a 
figure dressed in the white shroud and ghostly apparel as of a departed 
friend. Slowly it proceeded to the very foot of the bed, and called aloud on 
‘Edward.’ The sleeper awoke, for a single instant he looked bewildered, 
drew his hand rapidly across his eyes, and then sitting upright in his bed, 
with his usual calmness and unwavering voice, said, 

‘ Well this a tolerable joke, but you cannot humbug me in that way. I 
know who you are—one of those who were here last evening. It is a very 
good joke, but still this is hardly the time to wake a poor man to make him 
laugh. I must say I should much prefer sleeping. So, good Mr. Ghost, 
please retire.’ 

This cool speech called forth no immediate answer from his visitor. After 
a moments pause however, the latter in a hollow voice began. ‘I have 
come from the other world for two reasons.’ 

‘Well let me have them,’ said Cooper, ‘tomorrow. I request you toleave 


the apartment, Sir.’ 
‘¢For two reasons ‘ continued the same sepulchral voice, as if unheeding 
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Ned’s exclamation, ‘ to warn you of the general evil tenor of your ways, and 
also to convict you of an unearthly incredulity towards the tenants of the 
silent tomb, as one of whom I would come with the accents of a friend.’ 

‘ Enough,’ says Cooper, somewhat losing his patience at the pertinacy of 
his spiritual visitor,‘I have heard enough. Although you say you area 
spirit, I know it to be a piece of humbug. And thus will I prove it, and at 
the same time get rid of you, for your presence, sir, is disagreable. I have a 
pistol under my head. I give you three warnings to retire. If after those 
you do not obey me, I shall prove to you by the contents cf this,’ as he held 
the threatened weapon in his hand, ‘that ghosts are sometimes susceptible 
to bullet wounds.’ 

‘ Interrupt me not’, was'the reply, ‘Iam proof against your threats, and 
now know, I leave you not until convinced of your injustice, you acknowl- 
edge my kindness in the message.’ . 

‘Leave the room, again I warn you, wil] you not obey 2” 

‘ Foolish man; do you not know you are accelerating your own doom ? 
Know you not we are proofs to words and bullets? No more effect do 
or can they have on me, than your efforts of escape will be of avail to 
yourself.’ 

‘Peace, fool, and quit. This is the third warning.’ Click went the pistol. 
‘Prepare for I am resolved to fire.’ 

‘ Neither word or action on your part will restrain my friendly endeavor. I 
come to warp you ofthe serpent that has gained admittance to your seeming 
bed of roses, and is there instilling into your ear its deadly poison.’ 

‘Again I warn you. Will you stay? Ifso take the only alternative, 
death, if you will not leave me in peace: which do you choose ?” 

“I leave you not.’ 

-Then you seal your doom.’ 

Cooper’s arm was raised on a level with the intruder, the weapon not being 
two feet from his person. The trigger was touched, the pistol fired. A 
moment intervened. 'The smoke gradually rolled away. And there stood 
the supernatura! appearance calmly as before, only with a cur’ on his lip, 
and a smile of contempt on his countenance; The horror stricxen Cooper 
heard the words. ‘And will you now believe me to be a visitor from the 
dead ” Cooper was aware of the excellence of his pistol, and the nerve of 
his arm ; at the same time knowing that the distance rendered it impossible 
for him to miss his visitor, and yet seeing him unhurt, aconviction of super- 
natural agency was too overpowering to be resisted. So great was the shock 
and the sensation of his feeling, that he fell back upon his pillow with an 
hysteric laugh, the awful notes of which are branded on memory’s tablet, 
in characters as its own existence. It need hardly be said that the bullets 
had been removed while Ned was at his walk. 

I heard that laugh and others heard it too, as it resounded through the 
otherwise silent hall. We rushed to the bed. There was Ned, in repose ’tis 
true, but twas the lasting repose of intellect ; wrapped in sleep, the sleep of 
idiotey 

‘ He knew as not, already had he flowa 
In thought to his empyrean.’ 
His hand had refused its duty ; for the first time had his weapon missed 
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its objeci, and not imparting it to design, the evidence of unseen power was 
stronger than he could bear. The light of reason had gone; he lived ’tis 
true, but ’twas a living death. ‘The beauty of his countenance, 


“Than which once the opening rose, was not more sweet,’ 


the melting expression of his eye, that once ‘sparkled with hope and inno- 
cence’—still remained; but the fire that once burned there so brightly, 
the manly dignity, that once gave him claims to admiration were gone. 
Like some lone and blighted tree, which even the folly, the criminality of 
others; the living victim of their guilt, the unconscious author of their severe 
punishment. ‘Theirs was the curse of Cain ; every look breathed suspicion, 
every hand seemed raised in anger. 


‘ All, all around was sad and drear 
And nought could grieve of years beguile 

For them condolence has no tear, ® 
For them affection wears no smile.’ 


And when in years long after J visited the silent church yard,where reposed 
the remains of that ill fated youth, when’ I stood under the weeping willow, 
and gazed upon that tale telling mound of earth, the burning tear, 


‘ That blessing to the eyes that weep,’ 


would course down my cheek as I reflected on the noble form,which had once 
beat responsive to so many generous emotions, and the narrow six feet which 
now contained its withered image. How much more happy his existence, 
how much more peaceful his death, than the terror of that living grave in 
which his unwitting murderers were every day involved. 


G. M. H. 





THE PLY-CaT ower. 





BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 





There are many doubtless who have observed, during the last of autumn, this beautiful 
bird, of the genus muscicapa, perched muteless in silent and solitary grandeur, on the top- 
most bough of some leafless tree, as if mind were given it and it were preparing itself by 
silent reflection and secret communings for its annual flight. Such a scene suggested the 
following lines. 


Tov art silent now thou beautiful bird, 
Perched high on the leafless spray ? 

Hast thou forgotten the song thou poured, 
At the eve of summer’s long day ? 


Silent and sad, as a solemn hush, 
O’er thy spirit’s lays were thrown ! . 

Checked in their loveliest, tenderest gush, ek 
And plaintive thou sittest alone ! : 





Lowell, Mass. 


THE PLY-CATCHER. 


The mate of thy bosom has fallen a prey, 
Perchance to the fowler’s snare : 

And thou dreamest of him the livelong day, 
And therefore this chill gloom wear. 


Or where hast thou fixed thy longing gaze, 
On the far off fragrant bowers ? 

Of southern climes where the sun’s mild rays, 
Are kissing the orange flowers ? 


Well, give us one song our hearts to cheer 
Ere thou seekest those sunny groves ; 

Come, canst thou not sing in the autumn drear 
The songs of thy summer loves ? 


Not a note will ye troll from the top-most bough 
Of the scathed and leafless oak ?>— 

Ab, mournful thou lookest around thee now, 
As if yet there were ties unbroke ! 


Alas, alas, in thy solitude, 
A striking emblem thou art, 

Of man in his weary autumn mood, 
The drear autumn of the heart ? 


His lays are hushed and his music done, 
Forgotten the songs of youth ; 

The heartfelt joy of his summer gone, 
And the fountain deep with ruth. 


And while all around is barren and sere, 
And gloomy with budless things ; 

E’en broken the ties that bound him here, 
Reluctant-he spreads his wings. 


For that bright, that far off sunny land, 
Where changes are never known ; 
Where ne’er is severed a tender hand, 

Or e’er hushed a joyful tone ! 
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BY WALTER W. WOLCOTT. 


Isaac WaxtTcn, or Izaak Watton, as he usually wrote it, whose name 
is so often met with in the annals of piscatory lore, was not one of those 
personages whose life was characterized by brilliant and splendid achieve- 
ments. One of his biographers, after referring to a remark of Lord Verulam, 
says, that ‘ neither was he distinguished by his rank, eminent for his learning, 
or remarkable for the performence of any public service ; but as he ever 
affected a retired life, so was he noted only for an ingenuous, humble, good 
man.’ All concede him to have been a man of perfectly ‘ guileless simplicity 
of manners.’ The height of his ambition was to transmit to after ages the 
memoirs of those truly excellent men whose comprehensive learning and 
exalted piety could not but endear them to the hearts of all the good and 
great. Prompted by such feelings, he produced his celebrated ‘ Lives.’ 

Our author, however, is better known by the work entitled ‘ The Complete- 
Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recreation,’ a small volume, adorned with 
cuts of the different fish of which he takes occasion to speak. Sir John 
Hawkins, who wrote the author’s life, which is prefixed to the above work,, 
speaking of angling, says: 

‘And let no man imagine, that a work on such a subject must necessarily 
be unentertaining, or trifling, or even uninstructive; for the contrary will 
most evidently appear, from a perusal of this excellent piece, which, whether 
we consider the elegant simplicity of the style, the ease and unaffected humor 
of the dialogue, the lovely scenes which it delineates, the enchanting pastoral 
poetry which it contains, or the fine morality it so sweetly iuculcates, nny 
hardly its fellow in any of the modern languages. 

‘ The truth is, that there are few subjects so barren as not to afford matter 
of delight, and even of instruction, if ingeniously treated. Montaigne has 
written an essay on Coaches, and another on Thumbs; and our own nation — 
has produced many men, who, from a”peculiar felicity in their turn of think- 
ing and manner of writing, have adorned, and even dignified, themes the 
most dry and unpromising. Many would think that time ill-employed, 
which was spent in composing a treatise on the art of shooting in the long 
bow ; and how few lovers of horticulture would expect entertainment from 
a discourse of Sallads!and yet the ‘ Toxophilus’ of Roger Aseham, and the 
‘ Acetaria’ of Mr. Evelyn, have been admired and commended by the best 
judges of literature. 


Izaak Walton has contributed much: to the piscatory science. Every boy, 
almost, of our day has chanted forth his praise in unmeasured strains. The 
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mere sight of the fishing rod pictures forth in the imagination the good old 
man beside the running brook, wrapt in deep contemplation. That we may 
know how much he has added to the science, we are referred to the com- 
paratively few tracts and treatises which had appeared before his publication. 
We are told that ‘from the time of the introduction of printing into England, 
to that of the first publication of Walton’s book, in 1653, an interval of more 
than one hundred and fifty years, only five books on this subject had been 
given to the world.’ The first work partook of the exceeding quaintness of 
that remote period. It was called ‘The Treatyse of Fysshyng wyth an 
Angle,’ and appeared in a small folio, containing other treatises on the 
subjects of hawking, hunting, &c. They were compiled by Dame Julyans 
Bernes, a lady of learning and accomplishments. She gives the following 
reason for publishing it : 


‘ And for by cause that this present treatyse sholde not come to the hondys 
of eche ydle persone whyche wolde desire it, yf it were enprynted allone by 
itself and put intoa lytty!! plaunflet ; therefore I have compyled it in a greter 
uolume, of dyuerse bokys concernynge to gentyll and noble men, to the 
entent that the torsayd ydle persones whyche shode haue but lytyll mesure 
in the sayd dysporte of fysshynge, shold not by this meane utterly destroye 


if. 

The typography, as well as the orthography of this ‘treatyse,’ as will be 
seen by the extracts we give, was a curiosity. ‘The following directions were 
given for the choice of a rod. 


‘And how ye shall make your rodde craftly, here I shall teche you. Ye 
shall kytte, between Myghelmas and Candylmas, a fayr staffe of a fadom and 
an halfe longe, and arme-grete, of hasyil, wyllowe, or aspe ; and bethe hym in 
an hote ouyn, and sette him euyn ; thenne, lete hym cole and drye a moneth. 
Take thenne and frette* hym, faste with a cockeshote corde; and bynde him 
to a fourme, or an euyn square grete tree. 'Take, thenne, a plummer’s wire, 
thatfis euen and streyte, and sharpe.at the one ende ; and hete the sharpe ende 
in a charcole fyre tyll it.be whyte, and brenne the staffe therwyth thorugh, 
euer streyte in the pythe at bothe endes, till they mete; and after that brenne 
hym in the nether ende wyth a byrde broche} and wyth other broches, eche 
gretter than the other, and euer the grettest the laste ; so that ye make your 
hole, aye, tapre were. Thenne ete hym lye styli and kele two dayes; unfrettet 
hym thenne, and lete hym drye in a hous roof, in tl.e smoke tyll he be thrugh 
drye. In the same season, take a fayr yerde of grene hasyll, and bethe him 
euen and streyghte, and lete it drye with the staffe ; and whan they ben drye, 
make the yerde mete into the hole in the stafle, unto halfe the length of the 
staffe; and to perfourme that other halfe of the croppe, take a fayr shote of 
blacke thornn, crabbe tree, medeler, or jenypre, kytte in the same season, and 
well bethyd and streyghte, and frette theym togyder fetely, soo that the croppe 
maye justly entre al] into the sayd hole; thenne shaue your staffe, and make 
him tapre were; then vyerell the staffe at bothe ends with long hopis of 
yren, or laton, in the clenest wise, wyth a Pyke at the nether ende, fastnyd 
wyth a rerinynge vyce, to take in and out your croppe; thenne set your 





* i, e. tie it about: the substantive plural, frets of a lute, is formed of this verb. 


t A bird spit. t Untye it. 
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croppe an handfull within the ouer ende of your staffe, in suche wise that it 
be as bigge there as in any other place about; thenne arme your croppe at 
thouer ende, downe to the frette, wyth a lyne of vj heeres, and dubbe the 
lyne, and frette it faste in the toppe with a bowe to fasten on your lyne; and 
thus shall ye make you a rodde soo. prevy, that ye may walk therwyth ; and 
there shall noo man wyte where abowte ye goo.’ ‘ 


The following extract shows how favorable to contemplation was the art 
of angling. 

‘ Also ye shall not use this forsayd crafiy dysporte, for no couetysenes, to 
the encreasyng aud sparynge of your money oonly; but pryncypally for 
your solace,and to cause the helthe of your body, and specylly of your soule ; 
for whenne ye purpoos to goo on your dysportes in fysshynge, ye woll not 
desyre gretly many persones wyth you whyche myghte lette you of your 
game. And thenne ye may serue God, deuowtly, in sayenge affectuously 
youre customable prayer; and thus, doynge, ye shall eschewe and voyde 
many vices.’ 


‘The Complete Angler’ was quoted, on its publication, by several writers 
in encomiastic strains of verses. It soou passed through three editions, an 
uncommon circumstance in those times. Were the book at hand,’. 
would extract copiously ; as it is not, the reader is recommended to the work 
itself. 
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An unusual press of other engagements has prevented us from furnishing 
our monthly complement of ‘ Literary Notices.’ We know of no better way 
of supplying their place than by publishing the following excellent discourse 
from the pen of Rev. Nathan S. S. Beman, of Troy, N. Y. which forms the 
@pril No. of the National Preacher. It is peculiarly appropriate in the 
present state of the times, and if it can have dué influence upon the com- 
munity, the result would be of incalculable benefit. Eprror. 









PUNCTUALITY IN PAYMENT OF DEBTS. 


A SERMON. 


‘Owe no man any thing.’—Romans, xiii. 8. 







Tue Bible, so far as it presents a code of morals, inculeates two great 
classes of practical duties ; those which relate to God and those which relate 
to man. ‘These duties are referred, in the same volume, to their appropriate 
affections—love to God and love to our fellow beings. To love God and 
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obey him, are convertible terms; or they mutually imply the existence of 
each other ; because love cannot warm the heart and regulate its pulsations, 
without securing obedience, and obedience can never characterize the life, 
when it is not secured by the principle of love. The one is the fountain, the 
other the stream. 

The same connection exists between the spirit of true benevolence, or love 

to our fellow men, and the discharge of relative duties. ‘To love our fellow 
beings, is to fulfil the second great command of the law; because real love 
or benevolence, in its natural and spontaneous flow, must lead to those outward 
acts which are demanded by the various relations of one human being to 
another. Love and obedience, in this case, as in the former, will travel hand 
and hand. He that loves his fellow man, as required by the united authority 
of law and gospel, will treat him, in the different circumstatices of human 
life, with justice and mercy. On the other hand, he that is guilty of injustice 
or fraud, in any shape, violates the great law of benevolence, aad does not 
love his neighbor as himself. ‘The apostle clearly inculcates this sentiment 
in the text and context. He is treating of relative duties, * Render, therefore, 
to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; ¢ustom to whom custom ; 
fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor. Owe no man any thing, but to 
love one another: for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. Fer this, 
thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Leve worketh no ill to bis neighbor ; therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 
*® The law of love, as here expounded, requires, on the one hand, that we 
should refrain from all those acts which work ‘ill’ to our neighbor, and on 
the other, that we should perform those acts which result from our mutual 
relations, and which will promote our neighbor’s happiness. 

The words which I have selected as my text, though they relate to pecuniary 
or commercial transactions, stand in a very sacred connection. It is this : 
The law of God,so far as relative duties are concerned, requires us to abstain 
from every thing that would inflict injury upon our fellow men, and to do 
those things which will promote their greatest good. Every thing else is a 
violation of the law of God, as it respects relative duties. T'o owe. a man 
any thing, is to violate this law. ‘To pay our debts, is a duty expressly en- 
joined by the authority of the Bible; to refuse, or even defer to do this, is a 
sin against God. ‘Owe no man any thing, but to love one another.’ There 
is one debt we may be always paying, and yet never fully discharge, and that 
isthe debtof love. ‘The claimsof this debt, are, from the nature and relations 
of moral beings, inexhaustible and eternal. All other debts should be punc- 
tually discharged. 

The subject of the present discussion, is PUNCTUALITY IN THE PAYMENT 
OF DEBTS. 

The text is not intended to forbid men from entering into pecuniary rege 
ponsibilities, or using their credit in the way of lawful business; but it enjoins 
punctuality in meeting contracts, or the payment of debts, as soon as they are’ 
due. In the former sense, a man may be in debt, without moral wrong: in 
the latter, where it is voluntary, he cannot. It may be further remarked, that 
the command of the text applies with equai force to small demands, as to 
large. ‘Owe no man any thing’—not even the smallest sum. 


1. A regardto aman’s own word, ought to secure punctuality in paying 
debts. 

Contracting a debt always itnplies a promise of payment, and the time when 
such payment shall be made, is either a matter of stipulation, or must be 

hered from circumstances. There is always a promise, either explicit or 
implied, which pledges a man’s word, and that promise is to be interpreted 
by the same rules which apply to kindred subjects, and is not only binding 
in law, but is enforced by moral principle. Let the eye be directed, for a 
moment, to this pledge or promise. You purchase a piece of property of 
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your neighbor, and tell him he shall have bis money for it the next week. 
In the mean time, you have a right to be in your neighbor’s debt, for this is 
a part of’ the contract. Or rather, strictly speaking, and in the sense of the 
text, you do not ‘ owe’ him till the money is due. The injunction of the text, 
cannot be violated till the time of payment arrives. But then, are you bound 
by your own promise to discharge that debt ; and you are guilty of a constant 
violation of your own word, voluntarily pledged, while you neglect to do it. 
No matter what the fashion is—or how many others areequally guilty—here 
isa breach of promise; and whether the pledge respected a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or a single sixpence, the principle is the same. What various 
injaries you may have inflicted on your neighbor, is not now the inquiry. 
One thing, however, is certain; in neglecting to pay that demand, you have 
violated your word. 

Take another case. You give a note of hand, in which you ‘ promise’ to 
pay acertain sum, on a given day. In thiscase, you are bound, by your own 
word of promise, to meet the engagement with punctuality. You bave no 
moral right to let that express contract run on, from month to month and 
from year to year, uncancelled, without the express consent of the other 
party. It is all in vain to plead the customs of society—the usages of men 
of business; you have passed your word, and this pledge ought to be deemed 
sacred as a right arm, and dear as a right eye. ‘What is written is written,’ 
and ought to be fulfilled to the letter. Every jot and tittle ought to be looked 
upon as clothed with all that is imperative in moral obligation. And the same 
principle may be applied to cases without number. A promise has gone out, 
which ought to be kept ; a pledge has been given, which ought to be redeem- 
ed. You order or consent to take a Newspaper, or a Religious Periodical, 
and you take it with your eyes open upon the ‘terms; and in the very act 
of orderjng it, or in consenting to take it, you pledge yourself to pay for such 
publication according to the terms; and while you neglect to do this, you stand 
convicted, as a moral being, of violating your pledge, and withholding from 
another his right. I speak not now of the disastrous consequences of such 
solemn trifling, but I speak of its guilt; and of the amount of that guilt let 
every candid man judge for himself. And let him decide as in the presence 
of God, and in prospect of the final reckoning, when it shal! appear that ‘he ~ 
who is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.’ The plea of inconven-. 
ience in making payments at a distance will not excuse neglect. He that 
fears God and respects the rights of his fellow man, will ‘do justly, even 
though it requires a sacrifice. He will be generous rather than unjust. 


2. The punctual payment of debts, saves much time. 

In matters of business, the maxim, ‘ J'ime is money, is of great practical 
value. It is so tothe merchant, the editor, the mechanic, the farmer. ‘Time 
squandered, and the very prop of life is swept away. In the business tran- 
sactions of the world, to save time is a golden secret; and every thing that 
entrenches upon this peculiar treasure, inflicts a pecuniary loss upon the 
community. And punctuality, or delinquency, in the payment of debts, 
sustains an intimate relation to this subject. This any eye can see. Mueh 
time is Jost in collecting debts, especially small debts, which would be saved, 
and might be devoted to useful business, if men would keep their engage- 
ments. And the loss, in this case, falls just where it ought not to fall—apon 
the creditor, and not upon the debtor—upon the injured, and not upon the 
offending party. Many debts, and particularly small ones, cost more time, in 
their collection, than they are worth. A bill of’a few collars, or a few shil- 
lings, is presented again and aguin ; ‘it shall be paid soon,’ and yet nothing 
is got but promises. This operation consumes much time, and imposes an 
unjust and oppressive tax upon the creditor, and that too, in many instances 
at least, in return for the real favor. Had the clerk, or apprentice, or other 
agent, employed in collecting smal) debts, applied himself diligently to busi- 
ness, he could, in many instances, have made more than he has been able to 
collect. This is enough to ruin almost any an whose business is conducted 
upon a small scale, in relation to his debtors, and who, at the same time, sus- © 
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tains heavy responsibilities to his creditors. His stock in trade, or his labor 
expended upon raw materials, requires large sums, at stated periods, in order 
to the successful prosecution of business ; and if his own time, or the time of 
his agents, is consumed in collecting a thousand little debts, even should he, 
by the mere powers of importunity, finally succeed, in this respect, he must 
sacrifice a large proportion of his legitimate profits. In this case, the debtor 
actually robs the creditor of his time ; and ‘time,’ let it be repeated, ‘ is money.’ 
Could this loss of time, incurred in running up and down the streets, or 
writing letters into the country, fall upon the transgressor—that is, the debtor, 
it would be far less a matter of regret than it is now ; but even in this case, 
it would be a dead loss to the community which ought to be avoided, and 
which can be avoided, by the practice of a single Christian virtue—punctu- 
ality in the payment of debts. Obedience to the text, ‘Owe no man any 
thing,’ would save centuries of time in our world. 


3. It is for a man’s interest, to pay his debts with punctuality. 

There are few men, and especially few men of business, who can sustain 
themselves, in the prosecution of their ordinary affairs, without some assist- 
ance from others. Every one needs accommodation ; and, in pecuniary 
transactions, credit is capital. This can be acquired and sustained only by 
punetuality. Engagements must be considered sacred, and be kept, not only 
in their spirit, but in the strictness of the letter. ‘The person whose practical 
maxim is, ‘Owe no man any thing,’ can often command the means which 
are beyond the reach of those who are far more wealthy, but less punctual 
than himself. Punctuality is a sure passport among men of business; an 
endorser of unquestioned responsibility. But thisis not all. The man who 
is prompt in payment, and whose word is as good as his bond, escapes a sore 
evil—an eating moth, which preys upon the pecuniary resources of the neg- 
ligent ; I mean the payment of immense sums by way of interest. This is 
the leprosy upon the means of life, which often reaches the very vitals, before 
the‘person himself is aware of the nature of the disease. Many a man has 
been greatly injured, in his property, by the payment of interest; and much 
of this might have been avoided, by the virtue of punctuality. ‘The creditor 
understands, perhaps better than any other man, the plain tale of truth told 
by the INTEREST-TABLE ; and let every man consult that commercial monitor 
and adopt, in justice to himself, if from no higher motive, the sentimert of 
the text, as his motto—* Owe no man any thing.’ In addition to all this, the 
person who pays his debts regularly, when they become due, knows, or may 
know, just where he stands, in relation to worldly matters, and may more 
readily ascertain what he has to expend upon himself and family, in charity 
to the poor, for public improvements in society, and for the establishment of 
the kingdom of God in the world. He that pays his debts, as he contracts 
them, or when they become due—and thus keeps along even with the world— 
will be able to see more clearly, than any other man, the exact extent of that 
economy which he is called upon to practice, in order to keep his affairs from 
painful derangement. In whatever aspect this subject is viewed, it will be 
seen, that the text presents a maxim of sound policy, as well as of pure and 
elevated morals—uniting, as the Bible always does, our own personal good 
with the welfare of our neighbor. 


4. The good of the creditor, enforces the command of the text ‘Owe no 
man any thing.’ 

‘Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.’ The spirit of true benevolence— 
that spirit which places another’s good on the footing of equality with our 
own, will lead to great punctuality in paying debts. Our neighbor’s interest 
imperiously, demands it. We cannot neglect this duty, or defer it, without 
an injury to him; and sometimes this injury is deep and permanent—one 
that neither time nor money can repair. 

The loss of time, in collecting debts, and especially small debts, has been 
already considered. In strict justice, the full value of this time ought to be 
paid for by bim whose negligence has caused this sacrifice. But it would be 
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well, were this the only evil sustained by the-creditor. The want of punc- 
tuality isto him the source of nameless troubles in the transaction, of his 
daily business. His credit is often seriously impaired by the remissness of 
others, The engagements of one man, in the mercantile or business-doing 
world, frequently rest upon the promises of other men, as their only basis. 
These engagements are such as cannot be violated, without immense injury. 
They respect large amounts; they stand vitally connected with a man’s 
whole business transactions ; they affect his reputation asa man, and his 
character as a Christian. In these responsible circumstances, he has given 
credit to a multitude of persons, in small amounts ; and these remain unpaid, 
perhaps, merely because they are small. Promises of payment have been 
given and accepted, in good faith ; but the kindest promises will never enable 
the man to whom they are made, and who looks in vain for their fulfilment, 
to pay his debts. ‘ Hope deferred,’ in this case, as well as in others, ‘ maketh 
the heart sick.’ In the mean time, while these small suis are withheld, and 
while they are greatly needed, the creditor who has depended on them and 
made his own solemn stipulations, on this basis, and who, as it frequently 
happens, is another man’s debtor, in large amounts, is unable to meet bis 
contracts, and, as a necessary consequence, loses his credit. This injury is 
inflicted by the negligence of the debtor. And, in many instances, this great 
calamity originates in the want of attention to small debts—debts which 
might easily have been paid; and which would have been thought of and 
attended to, with punctuality, if the numerous individuals concerned, had 
remembered, that the ocean itself is composed of drops. Many persons are 
robbed of the common comforts of life, or must involve themselves in debt 
and all its consequent perplexities, simply by the negligence of others; who 
are often persons in easy circumstances of life. This is downright injustice 
and oppression. It is inflicting a wound without a cause—violating the law 
of benevelence almost without atemptation. The laboring classes, and even 
the poor, are often wronged in this respect. Their ‘hire’ is ‘kept back by 
fraud.’ They suffer much by being compelled to wait the convenience or 
caprice of their more wealthy employers. 

But the injury done to the purse, is not the last nor the least, on the cata-_ 
logue of ills which are suffered from the want of promptitude in the ~ 
payment of debts. The moral feelings—the deep sensibilities of the heart are — 
intimately concerned. A man in moderate circumstances, or of small 
pecuniary means for the support of himself and family, and, at the same 
time, possessing a nice sense of honor, or what gives a still sharper point to 
the sting, feeling the full pressure of Christian obligion, in all his secular en- 
gagements, is often made to suffer deeply by the negligence of those 
with whom he is in the habit of business transactions. To say nothing 
of his time wasted—his credit jeoparded, his means of life diminished 
by that slow and wasting consumption called interest, he often becomes the 
victim of his own sensibility. His promise is out; a promise that, like the 
oath of God, presses upon his heart, a promise that could have been fulfilled 
to ‘the very last mite, if others, whose promises are equally binding, were 
not faithless to their engagements. But a rehearsal of bis disappointments 
will not pay his debts, appease his creditors, nor satisfy his own mind. 
Many a fine spirit is broken down and discouraged by this process. In the 
absence of that stimulous which is imparted to the human mind by success, 
and which inspires hope and impels to action, the heart faints and future 
effort is paralyzed. And all this mental torture-—this annihilation of energy 
—this wreek of mind, is induced by no greater cause than the want of punc- 
_tuality in the payment of small debts. For the truth of these remarks, an 
appeal might be made to the bitter experience of not a few in the various 
walks of life: to the industrious mechanic, to the shop-keeper who does 
business upon a small scale, to the worthy female who supports herself by 
the needle, to the editor or publisher of newspapers and Christian journals, 
to the school teacher, and to the minister of the cross. 
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5. Tne punctual payment of debts, prometes confidence between man and 
man. 

Mutual confidence is the’strong ligament which binds the social compact. 
Society would dissolve without it. Every thing which impairs this confi- 
dence should be avoided as the foe of social man; and every thing that 
enlarges its sphere, and gives strength and durability to its inflyence should 
be cherished as the apple of the eye. The regular payment of debts has a 
most happy effect upon society in its best interests. Were this thing to be 
perfectly uniform, a man’s word would be implicitly believed, and a promise 
would be clothed with the authority of a bord. Credit, in these cireum- 
stances, would be established upon a sure basis. Mutual accommodations 
would run through all the transactions of society, and the resources of the 
entire body, become, in effect, the resources of each individual, for his prac- 
tical benefit. Perfect coufidence between man and man, would produce that 
state of things in which the best feelings of the heart—the spirit of benevo- 
lence—might have full scope, in confe rring favors in the way of business. 
And if rigid punctuality were to become uniform and unive sal, a state of 
perfection might be attained, which has hitherto been considered visionary, 
in the affairs of men. Nothing could do so muc' to allay distrust, promote 
confidence, perfect credit, extend accor unodation, and gratify the kind feel- 
ings of the he art, without the drawback of j insecurity “which now attends 
their exercise, as rigid punctuality in the payment of debts. Let the princi- 
ple extend to smal! detnands, as well as great, and the work isdone. Mutual 
confidence would promote mutual advantage; and the prosperity of indi- 
viduals and of society would be secured. That success in business which is 
implied in the prompt and regular receipt of a man’s just dues be the amount 
larze or small, would inspire ‘hope, and hope would secure future effort. 

On the other hand, disappointment produces distrust, and distrust bars the 
door against various indulgences whieh might readily be given, if promises, 
in money matters, could be implicitly relied upon. The heart and hand are 
closed, and those who are able to give credit to relieve pressure, or supply 
necessities, or accommodate the pecuniary circumstances of another, are 
unwilling to do it, because engagements, respecting the payment of debts are 
so often violated. And this distrust is sometimes transferred from the business 
world to social life; and general confidence, the bond of compact and of in- 
tercourse, is sundered, Just so far as this state of things exists, the basis of 
mutual accommodation is shaken, and the purposes of our social existence 
are defeated. Inattention to the just demands of s—failure in meeting 
pecuniary engagements—contributes to this end; and the individual who 
is guilty of this sin, assails iu a vital point, the interests of social man. 

6. The honor of religion, is concerned in the payment of debts. 

A promise, in business matters, whether it is made in express terms, or 
implied in the very nature of the case is sacred and imposes a moral obliga- 
tion. To trifle with eu h a promise, or to neglect attention to it, merely 
because it relates to secular affairs,is to set aside all moral rale, and to make 
religion of no practical use in the world. And yet it would seem, that the 
want of punctuality and the violation of engagements, are too often viewed 
asa mere matter of business—a kind of professional thing. Thsi spirit, 
at least if we may judge from the fruits, extensively pervades the com- 
munity, and is poisoning the fountain of moral feeling, and produeing torpor 
in the public conscience. Itis to be feared, that many good men are in some 
measure under its influence. ‘They may not be aware of the fact; but, from 
some cause, they do not cherish a nice sense of obligation, in their engage- 
ments whicb relate to debts, and especially smal! debts. “They do not intend 
to be dishonest, but they are negligent ; and this defect in Christian charac- 
ter, inflicts nameless ilis of which they are not fully aware. Those which 
fall upon the creditor, have been already recited. But the honor of Christ 
should be esteemed dearer than the interests or feelings of our fellow men. 
The gospel is designed of God to make the world better ; to bring the heart 
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under ajnew influence; to establish upon the very throne an efficient prin- 
ciple of moral action ; and thus to subject the conduct to the rules of holy 
living. Where this effect is not produced, the gospel bas not done its pecul- 
iar and appointed work. Christian principle will lead to Christian acts. 
The tree will produce its own fruit. We have a beautiful comment on this 
sentiment in the context. ‘ Render, therefore, to all their dues.’ ‘Owe no 
man any thing.’ ‘Love werketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore, love is 
the fulfilling of the law. To bea thorough Christian is to have an honest 
heart, and to act it out; and when profession is not followed up by practice, 
the gospel is dishonored, and Christ is ‘ wounded in the house of his friends.’ 
The eagle eye of the world is upon Christians. They are more closely 
watched in their ordinary affairs than in their religious duties, They are 
estimated by their conduct. Much is expected of them ; and they‘should 
honor their religion.— Punctuality is a Chrictian virtue; and if professors of 
religion are deficient in this; ifthey break their promises and neglect to pay 
their debts, they bring dark reproach upon that worthy name by which they 
are called. They give occasion to say, that religion isa mere delusion, or 
that these men are faithless to their own solemn vows. Let the Christian’s 
maxim be, ‘Owe no man any thing, but to love one another.’ 


Remarks. 1. We may learn the remedy for remissness in paying debts. 
Punctually in business matters, must be placed upon its true basis of moral 
obligation. It is not enough to trace its influence upon a man’s own eredit 
and peace*of mind ; upon the pecuniary interests of the ereditor; and upon 
the commercial affairs of society ; but the payment of debts must be placed 
just where the apostle Paul has placed it, in the text. [It ishere made a part 
of the moral Jaw. It belongs to the code of relative duties, and it isenforeed 
by the authority of God himself. It is elevated to an aquality with any oth- 
er Christian duty. As prayer isa specifie branch of duty included in the 
great command of the law, ‘’Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,’ so ‘owe no man any thing,’ or pmuctuality in paying debts, is another 
branch of duty included in the equally great command, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’) Here God himself has placed the duty ; and from his 
devision there is no appeal. Ifmen would view the matter in this light, mone 
transactions would be attended with much greater regularity. Many small 
debts would be recollected and paid before the going down of he sun, and 
especially before the time of evening prayer. God himself has said, ‘I hate 
robbery for burnt offering’—‘and to obey is better than sacrifice.’ He will 
never accept of acts of piety to himself in the place of integrity and justice to 
our fellow men. 

2. This subject commends itself to young men. The common maxim, 
that punctuallity is the life of business,’ isnot more true than the remark, 
that it is the life of a man of business. If it is correct, that punctuality keeps 
the business of men alive, it is equally correct that it keeps men of ness 
alive. No person can succeed, in secular matters, without prompt attention 
to his own engagements. Delay is ruin. A moment too late, may prove as 
fatal to a man’s prospects, as the annihilation ofa century. Punctuality in 
meeting every pecuniary obligation, should be adopted upon principle, and 
this principle should establish in every man, and especially in every young 
man, fixed and settled habits. Let him be as true to dates as the almanac ; 
as punctual as the revolutions ofseasons, or the rising of the sun. It will 
become stock in tradeto him. It wil! establish a reputation for him among 
men, and augment his means of glorifying God. 

3. We may see the unequal pressure of a want of punctuality in paying debts, 
The effects of negligence, in relation to pecuniary engagements, are injuri- 
ous to all concerned. Every one suffers, in some way—in body, mind, or 
purse, and no one receives a benefit. But it should not be forgotten, that 
some must sustain peculiar evils. Persons of small means suffer most. 
Those whose entire resources for carrying on their business, are scattered 
over the country, in one or two thousand demands of a few dollars each, 
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ean duly appreciate the virtue OE punctuality, for they have learned its worth 
in the criminal negligence.of others, {{3> T'here are many publishers of 
newspapers, and editors of literary and religious periodicals, who have hardly the 
means of paying for their materials and supporting themselves, whose situation 
in life might be made comfortable, and their usefulness greatly extended, if those 
who have enjoyed the fruit of their services, were honest enough to pay their 
small debts. Each delinquent, in such cases, should consider, that he may be 
inflicting a most ungrateful and cruel wound, not only upon the individual who 
is serving him, but indirectly, upon the best interests of the community. ]} 
Teachers of academies and common schools, often suffer in the same man- 
ner. The same is true of many a mechanic, day-laborer and seamstress. 
They are industrious, and if others were punctual it would save them many 
anxious moments, and sometimes, many bitter tears. Ministers of the gos- 
pel, from their peculiar situation respecting money matters, suffer as much, 
from the want of punctuality, as any other class of men. Their means are 
limited, and if these are not promptly furnished, they bave no alternative but 
to contract debts, and sometimes forfeit their word and loose their credit. 
These things ought not to be. This, in all the aboye cases and many others, 
is ‘ grinding the face of the poor.’ It is refusing to ‘ bear the infirmities of 
the weak.’ ‘I speak to wise men, judge ye what I say.’ 

4. It is morally right to compen men to pay their debts. The compulsory 
process of law, should always be avoided, when practicable, and should be 
adopted only as the last resort. But it would be a real blessing to the com- 
munity to be disciplined into punctuality, even by the rod of the law, when 
other and gentler means have failed. It has a bad effect, in many ways, 
that a multitude of small debts are never paid. It is not only unjust to the 


‘ereditor, but it is a moral injury tothe debtor and the community. It intro- 


duces confusion into the business world, lowers the standard of integrity, and 
sears the conscience. The same loose system of morals, if suffered to pass, 
extends to other subjects and diffuses its influence through the body politic. 
Such a state as this, is far more to be deprecated than the rigid execution 


‘of law upon delinquent debtors. If their neglect is not voluntary, let mercy 


reign. Its influence is like the dew of heaven. It is an attribute, bright in 
God and lovely in man, In our world, it is greatly needed ; and here let it 
exi:t and triumph. But ‘the lawless and disobedient’ may, with propriety, 
be compelled to do justice to others, and pay their debts. The apostle who 
wrote the precept, ‘Owe no man any thing, informs us, that the law was 
made for such. Indeed both law and gospel enforce the injunction of the 
text, by the authority of God and the solemn sanctions of eternity. 
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